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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Better in 

I welcome Mike Macnair’s call for 
socialists to fight both inside and 
outside the Labour Party (‘One 
fight, inside and out’, April 12) and 
completely agree with his answers 
to the questions raised in the letters 
column over the last month by Dave 
Vincent (Letters, March 22 and April 

5). 

Macnair recognises that Labour 
is an instrument for extracting 
concessions within the capitalist 
order and mitigating capitalist attacks. 
In the spirit of comradely debate, 
acceptance is one thing, but political 
power is quite another. To gain these 
concessions from the bourgeoisie, 
Labour must actually be in power 
either at local or national level - and 
preferably the latter. Therefore, any 
action which undermines the ability of 
Labour to gain power can also be seen 
legitimately as a shot in the foot for the 
working class and the left as a whole. 

Where left candidates have stood 
against Labour - George Galloway 
excepted - they have had little success. 
Galloway may well have gained over 
50% of the vote in the recent Bradford 
by-election, but in 2010 Respect’s 
best result was in Birmingham, where 
Salma Yaqoob gained 25.1%. This 
must out of necessity be compared 
with the success of the Labour left in 
London and the south east, where John 
McDonnell and Jeremy Corbyn were 
both returned to Westminster - and 
increased their respective majorities. It 
cannot simply be the amount of money 
poured into supporting Labour Party 
candidates which explains these results. 

However, from a different angle, it 
represents a severe test on resilience for 
Labour Party activists to campaign for 
individuals who have betrayed working 
class causes on a number of occasions, 
even though they purport to share the 
same political colours. Nearly every 
year a motion comes up to the Labour 
Representation Committee’s national 
conference calling on that organisation 
to support candidates to the left of 
Labour. I have seriously considered the 
possibility, and do not mind admitting 
it. After all, it is not always the case 
that left-of-Labour candidates perform 
badly. 

One example of a political party 
which has built a solid working 
class support from the bottom up 
is the Independent Working Class 
Association, which has held at least one 
seat on Oxford city council since 2002 
(regrettably for the left, the councillor 
who held this seat has decided to stand 
down this year). They take a fresh, 
unorthodox and pragmatic view on 
many issues, which have certainly 
raised eyebrows, even on the left: not 
least their unwillingness to describe 
themselves as ‘socialist’ (eg, ‘No 
vote for IWCA’ Weekly Worker April 
28 2005). Whatever the faults with 
its ideology, the IWCA have left a 
permanent mark in Oxford, although 
they were small in number, and the left 
has a lot to leam from their community- 
based activism. There are a number of 
drawbacks to this strategy: the IWCA 
is focused on specific wards in local 
elections. Its programme has been 
criticised for being too narrow and 
its foray into national politics was 
unsuccessful (its candidate gained 
2.1% of the vote in Oxford East in 
2005). 

There are a number of practical 
problems with deciding which Labour 
MPs ought to be opposed. How would 
we decide whether a particular Labour 
MP should be supported? What criteria 
would we use? Are there some issues 
which would be more important in 
considering support than others? For 


example, when Jon Cruddas stood for 
the deputy leadership in 2007, many 
Labour lefts eventually decided not 
to support him because of his refusal 
to nominate John McDonnell in the 
latter’s first attempt to become Labour 
leader, as well as Cruddas’s ambivalent 
voting record with regard to New 
Labour policies. Similar issues arose 
when Diane Abbott stood against John 
McDonnell for nominations to stand 
for election as Labour leader. It should 
also be remembered that MPs’ voting 
records do not necessarily reveal an 
MP’s true views on legislation. Some 
Labour MPs are better described as 
‘pragmatic Blairites’ - as opposed to 
‘ideological Blairites’, in the sense that 
they may not support the New Labour 
neoliberal agenda wholeheartedly, 
but are willing to go along with it 
for political purposes. Would it not 
be better for Labour left and left-of- 
Labour activists to simply pile pressure 
on vulnerable MPs rather than reject 
them as being lost causes? 

Furthermore, a series of articles 
published in Weekly Worker earlier this 
year ought to provide food for thought 
for all parties on the left both inside and 
outside Labour. Socialist policies will 
carry no weight without a population 
which is receptive to them. I refer to 
Paul B Smith’s three articles on class- 
consciousness (‘Politics of fear and 
despair’ January 9; ‘Impediments 
to consciousness’ January 19; 
‘Overcoming despair’ January 26). He 
discusses Hillel Ticktin’s views on the 
influence of both Stalinism and social 
democracy on class-consciousness, 
as well as the role of despair and fear 
in creating support for individualised 
forms of ‘escape’ from the realities of 
capitalism. 

Related to this, one of the main 
issues which the left must come to 
terms with is how to develop the class- 
consciousness in that section of the 
proletariat which self-identifies as 
‘middle class’. Smith does posit some 
suggestions as to why divisions can 
exist within the working class and how 
the bourgeoisie uses these divisions 
to prevent the working class from 
coming into existence. Unfortunately, 
the ‘middle class’ (and I use inverted 
commas to show that I use the term 
in its sociological context) is very 
resistant to socialist ideas. It constantly 
fails to recognise the contingent nature 
of its own economic position and the 
fact that in plain terms its material 
affluence is based on a fundamentally 
unstable economic and political system. 
No-one seems to have an answer to the 
‘middle class’ problem: New Labour’s 
answer was not political education 
and argument, but rather to accept 
the idea that most of British society 
is ‘middle class’ and by implication 
impermeable to socialism. The issue 
is not going to go away, though. How 
can we help increase trade union 
membership? How can Labour and the 
left use community-based politics to 
raise political awareness and promote 
collective solutions to economic 
problems? 

Labour lefts are not ‘dullards’, and 
if we can be criticised it is only for our 
conservatism and our desire to opt for 
the ‘safe’ option, as opposed to taking 
a leap into the unknown. Appeals to 
unity should not undermine internal 
debate, but sometimes we collectively 
cut off our noses to spite our faces - 
and that includes Labour lefts like me. 
It is good to see the Weekly Worker 
showing willingness to take the Labour 
left seriously. I am willing to accept an 
olive branch when it is handed to me, 
in the spirit of comradeship and open 
dialogue. 

Kevin Hind 

2010 parliamentary candidate 

Disdainful 

I am not clear as to why Mike Macnair 
believes that there is any significant 


difference between the Labour Party 
as a bourgeois workers’ party (which 
continues to be seen by the large 
majority of workers as its party, which 
is closely linked to the trades unions) 
and the US Democrats, for whom 
those things are also largely true. The 
Democrats are not directly based on the 
trade unions - there is no constitutional 
link - but it is no less true that the 
US unions provide large amounts 
of funding and, more importantly, 
physical support. The only difference 
is that the Democrats have far more 
millionaires and billionaires involved 
with it, partly due to the fact that you 
can’t get yourself even on the ticket 
unless you have several million dollars 
to fund your campaign - and, with no 
real party discipline, these politicians 
are more able to pursue policies in the 
interests of their class than are Labour 
politicians. 

The point is, does this make any 
real difference to the way in which 
Marxists relate to such a party? The 
answer to that question comes down 
to what you believe the real reason 
for Marxists being in such a party to 
be. If you believe in parliamentary 
socialism, if you believe that the 
function of Marxists in such a party is 
to commit it to socialist politics, then 
clearly such limitations are important. 
Even then, however, it is not clear how 
the condition of the Labour Party now 
is significant for what you intend it to 
become. The difficulties of building a 
mass workers’ party remain essentially 
the same, whether that party is a 
transformation of the existing Labour 
Party or a brand new party built in 
opposition to it. In fact, the experience 
of the latter suggests that it is far more 
difficult than the former, as there have 
been several instances of the Labour 
Party being transformed from a 
rightwing moribund rump into a large, 
active party. 

But, surely, the important point 
here is that Marxists do not believe 
in parliamentary socialism, and our 
perspective is not simply one of 
transforming the Labour Party, pushing 
it left in the shape of adoption of 
largely meaningless ‘left’ conference 
resolutions and so on. The whole point 
about a Marxist perspective is that it 
is based upon the idea of the working 
class liberating itself via its own self¬ 
activity and self-government, and our 
goal is to be able to assist the working 
class in achieving that. As Engels 
said about workers’ parliamentary 
representation, it is nothing more than 
an index of the class-consciousness 
of the workers. The programme and 
development of the workers’ party 
is in reality nothing more than that 
either, and cannot be if it is to be an 
actual reflection of the workers as their 
party - though, of course, this is not a 
mechanical, one-to-one relation. 

The true function of a workers’ 
party in the parliamentary sphere - 
both at a local and national government 
level - is to act to legitimise the 
actions of the workers outside those 
parliamentary structures, to use 
them as a tribune to promote, and 
organise the workers’ struggle. But it 
is necessary to understand by this that, 
when we speak of the working class 
here, we are speaking of the class in 
its majority, not simply of the tiny 
minority of activists. 

Engels, in his writings to the 
US socialists in relation to the 
establishment of a workers’ party, 
emphasised that he and Marx in 1848 
had joined the German Democrats, 
despite them being a bourgeois party, 
because they were the party to which 
the German workers looked. It was 
by being members of the Democrats, 
Engels says, that they were able to get 
the ear of the workers. In other words, 
what we have here is an application 
of the dialectic as Lenin understood it: 
“The truth is always concrete.” That 


is, the question, ‘What is a workers’ 
party?’, can only be answered 
concretely according to the reality 
existing at the time. In this case, the 
workers’ party - the party which had 
the support of the German workers 
- was an openly bourgeois party. 
That merely reflected the reality of 
the stage of development of workers 
‘class consciousness of the time. It 
was in this context, Engels continues, 
that the phrase in the Communist 
manifesto, “The communists do not 
form a separate party opposed to the 
other working class parties”, was to be 
understood. Sectarians can proclaim as 
many new workers’ parties as they like, 
but experience demonstrates that they 
are no such thing, but only adventures 
by petty bourgeois dilettantes, who 
have no stomach for the real working 
class and who prefer their own sterile 
purity. 

Engels put forward views similar 
to those he advocated to the US 
socialists in relation to Britain. Then 
as now, there was no shortage of 
petty bourgeois sects scrabbling to 
promote themselves as the saviours 
of the working class, each with 
their own particular truth, their own 
philosopher’s stone that would unlock 
the secrets of creating socialism. But 
Engels’s recommendation to Eleanor 
Marx and her comrades was to keep 
a distance from all of these sects, 
including those that called themselves 
Marxist, such as Hyndman’s Social 
Democratic Federation, as well as the 
Independent Labour Party, and instead 
to go directly to the mass of workers, 
who at the time were organised within 
the Liberal Party, and particularly the 
liberal clubs. In the end, it was this 
strategy and, from it, the decision of 
the trades unions to create their own 
political party, separate from the 
Liberals, which created the real mass 
movement for the creation of the 
Labour Party. 

Marxists could do worse than 
follow Engels’s advice today. The 
best, easiest route to the majority of 
workers within the workplace, within 
the communities, remains through 
the Labour Party. It is work in these 
grassroots places, in the daily lives 
of the workers, that Marxists need 
to immerse themselves in, not in the 
trades union branches, the CLPs, 
or any of the other forums which 
are inhabited by the same milieu 
of activists. In reality, the political 
programme is not in any real sense a 
hindrance to that work, any more than 
was the programme of the German 
Democrats a hindrance to Marx and 
Engels in relating to the workers 
in 1848, or that of the Liberals to 
Eleanor Marx. On the contrary, it is 
a basis upon which to encourage the 
newly mobilised workers to take their 
struggle into the political sphere, to 
transform the workers’ party, and make 
it more adequate to their needs. 

Those who disdain the existing 
workers’ party in reality disdain the 
existing working class - of which 
it is merely a political reflection. 
In fact, the Labour Party remains 
significantly to the left of the majority 
of the working class. Those who 
believe they can simply short-cut 
this reality by proclaiming their own 
new workers’ party essentially base 
themselves on idealism, not Marxist 
materialism. They do not see that 
the dominant ideas are based upon 
material conditions within society. A 
workers’ party can act via a dynamic, 
dialectical interaction with the class 
to stimulate the class struggle, but 
it cannot substitute for it. To change 
the dominant ideas, it is necessary to 
change material conditions, which 
means addressing the immediate 
problems of ordinary workers on 
a daily basis, by encouraging and 
facilitating their own self-activity. 

On that basis, the class¬ 


consciousness of the workers becomes 
transformed, which is the fundamental 
requirement for developing a mass 
workers’ party, whose programme 
develops along with it. As Engels put 
it, “It is far more important that the 
movement should spread, proceed 
harmoniously, take root and embrace 
as much as possible the whole 
American proletariat than that it should 
start and proceed from the beginning 
on theoretically perfectly correct lines 
... The great thing is to get the working 
class to move as a class; that once 
obtained, they will soon find the right 
direction, and all who resist... will be 
left out in the cold with small sects of 
their own” (Engels to Florence Kelley 
Wischnewetsky, December 1886). 
Arthur Bough 
email 

‘Idolisation’ 

Mike Macnair’s response (‘Both 
Pham Binh and Paul Le Blanc are 
wrong’, April 5) to my ‘Over a 
Cliff and into Occupy with Lenin’ 
(http://louisproyect.wordpress. 
com/2012/03/27/over-a-cliff-and-into- 
occupy-with-lenin) mischaracterises 
my positions and arguments on a 
range of issues, so some clarification 
is in order. This clarification is more 
difficult because most of Macnair’s 
criticisms are based on passages that 
the Weekly Worker's editorial board 
chose to remove in their rendition of 
that piece, which was retitled ‘Wanting 
to get Lenin wrong’ ( Weekly Worker 
March 29). The paragraphs dealing 
with Bolshevism and Occupy were 
removed in their entirety. 

Macnair writes: “The larger part of 
what we cut from Pham Binh’s article 
is directed to arguing that the ‘Occupy’ 
movement represented the 21 st century 
equivalent of Bolshevism.” In the 
missing text of my piece, I addressed 
this line of criticism when I wrote, “It 
should go without saying that Occupy 
at six months does not resemble a 
disciplined, centralised organisation 
steeled over two decades of battles.” 
Does this sound like I put an equal sign 
between Occupy and the Bolshevik 
wing of the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party? 

I hope Weekly Worker readers 
examine the full text of ‘Over a Cliff 
and into Occupy with Lenin’ and 
decide for themselves if I stand guilty 
as charged by Macnair. I would also 
request that the removed paragraphs 
be printed by the Weekly Worker as a 
separate piece with a fitting title (such 
as ‘Lenin and Occupy’, as opposed to 
‘Occupy = Bolshevism’). 

Macnair’s mischaracterisations 
become absurd when he writes: “What 
I have just said, however, is not what is 
meant by Pham Binh when he argues 
for a ‘multi-tendency party’ - as can 
be seen from the arguments idolising 
‘Occupy’ which we did not publish.” 
As can be seen from the arguments 
which we did not publish? I feel 
compelled to protest this method of 
debate, where the relevant passages 
on one side of a question are excised 
wholesale, while the opposing side 
is permitted to write at length and 
in detail. This is at odds with the 
Communist Party of Great Britain’s 
commitment to rigorous and honest 
debate. 

Macnair goes on to make claims 
about what I mean when I call for a 
multi-tendency party. The problem is 
that I have never written in any detail 
what I think the character of such a 
party should or could be. How anyone 
can claim to know my views and my 
vision better than I do is beyond me. 
This also seems to happen whenever 
people start debating Lenin and 
‘Leninism’ - ‘everyone’ understands 
that Lenin built a ‘party of a new 
type’, even though Lenin rejected this 
in Leftwing communism’s analysis of 
why the Bolshevik RSDLP remained 
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true to the revolutionary principles of 
the Second International, while the 
German Social Democratic Party and 
its leading orthodox theoretician, Karl 
Kautsky, betrayed them from 1914 
onward. 

Speaking of Leftwing communism, 
I strongly disagree with Macnair that 
Lenin “rewrote the history of Russian 
social democracy before 1917 so as 
to write back the independent party 
existence of the Bolsheviks all the 
way to 1903”. I am assuming Macnair 
is referring to this line from the book: 
“As a current of political thought and 
as a political party, Bolshevism has 
existed since 1903.” Taken literally, 
Macnair is right. 

However, there is another way 
of looking at this that goes back to 
Marx and Engels, both of whom often 
referred in their writings to ‘our party,’ 
by which they did not literally mean 
the Communist League. Elsewhere 
in Leftwing communism Lenin refers 
to the Bolsheviks as a ‘trend’ and 
that is how I understood Lenin’s use 
of the word ‘party’ in that particular 
instance. I seriously doubt Lenin 
thought or sought to convey to foreign 
communists in 1920 that he helped 
establish a national organisation 
called ‘the Bolshevik Party’ way 
back in 1903, especially since that 
phrase never appears in his 1903- 
1916 writings or speeches - but I 
could be wrong and Macnair could be 
absolutely right. Again, people should 
read Leftwing communism themselves 
and make up their own minds. 

The conclusion of ‘Over a Clilf and 
into Occupy’ does not say a word about 
multi-tendency versus single-tendency 
organising. Instead, it compares 
and contrasts the divided state of 
the Russian socialist movement that 
Lenin grappled with in the 1890-1903 
period and the divided state of the 
American socialist movement today. 
How Macnair can extrapolate from 
that comparison and determine where 
I stand on the character of the multi¬ 
tendency party I think is appropriate 
(and how where I stand is dead wrong) 
- again - is beyond me. 

According to Macnair, “Pham 
Binh is wrong because the ‘broad 
movement’ or ‘broad party’ conception 
without solving the problem of unity 
of the Marxists does not work as 
anything other than a form of process 
by which dissent is recuperated into 
the bourgeois political game.” This is 
news to me, since I never advocated 
uniting “the Marxists”, nor do I see 
“the problem of unity of the Marxists” 
as being a conceptual problem I 
need to ‘solve’, since it is a practical 
problem and a collective problem that 
we all need to have a hand in solving. 

Before there can be any 
intelligent discussion of whether or 
not revolutionaries and reformists 
can unite in a single party, we have 
to straighten out what we mean 
by ‘reformist’. ‘Reformist’ and 
‘reformism’ are now used as pejorative 
rather than descriptive terms, hence 
why Macnair is absolutely correct 
to point out that reformists in the 
workers’ movement are “very 
difficult to identify at the present 
date”, but does not provide a succinct 
definition for this trend that we must 
be very careful about uniting with. 
The commonly accepted definition 
for ‘reformist’ and ‘reformism’ has 
been lost since the context it emerged 
from - the international mass worker- 
socialist movement of the late 1800s 
and early 1900s, known as social 
democracy - changed so dramatically, 
as the socialist movement repeatedly 
fractured into warring camps after 
1914 (World War I), 1919-21 
(Third International), 1938 (Fourth 
International) and 1968 (Chinese 
revolution, Vietnam’s long war of 
independence, Cuban revolution, 
many other social upheavals). 

This fractured heritage has been 
completely uprooted and destroyed 
on a mass scale where I hail from, 


the United States. Macnair stresses 
that “the fundamentals of Marxism”, 
as expressed in the German SPD’s 
1891 Erfurt programme, were crucial 
to the Second International’s success. 
However, he does not address the 
period before the Erfurt programme 
was adopted, from 1875 to 1891, 
which saw an almost two-decade 
political struggle waged between 
Marxists and the followers of 
Ferdinand Lasalle within the SPD - 
itself the product of a merger between 
the two different ideological trends in 
Germany’s worker-socialist movement 
at that time. 

The point here is that the triumph 
of “the fundamentals of Marxism” in 
the SPD in 1891 became possible only 
after a long period of struggles, trials, 
errors and false starts, a struggle that 
the Marxist left has yet to seriously 
begin within Occupy and its offshoots. 

My arguments about party-building 
are not ‘one size fits all’ formulas 
applicable internationally, but are 
specifically geared to the 21st century 
American context I find myself in. 
There is no doubt that these questions 
and answers are radically different in 
Britain. Here in the States, we have yet 
to produce our own George Galloway 
or even a Respect-like experiment, 
much less a non-socialist Labour 
Party with a mass following. I do not 
pretend to know enough about the 
contexts that the Scottish Socialist 
Party, the Brazilian Workers Party, 
Rifondazione Comunista in Italy, the 
NPA in France, MAS in Bolivia, or 
PSUV in Venezuela operate in to tell 
them what they are doing wrong. In 
general, I think socialists in America 
would be lucky to have their problems, 
because our main problem is this: 
unlike the aforementioned groups, we 
are totally irrelevant to local, state and 
national politics. We are so weak that 
we cannot influence the direction or 
shape of Occupy in its shrunken, post¬ 
eviction state. 

This brings me to the last charge 
Macnair levelled at me, that I ‘idolise’ 
Occupy. For all its many faults, Occupy 
succeeded in mobilising more workers 
and oppressed people in four weeks 
than the entire socialist left combined 
has in four decades. It quickly grew 
into what can only be described as a 
nationwide upsurge or uprising, an 
elemental outpouring of rage and 
hope that has irreversibly altered the 
American political landscape for the 
next decade. 

The Marxist left first ignored 
Occupy, then focused on its allegedly 
serious problems, derided its so-called 
immaturity, and pointed to its ‘fatal’ 
shortcomings before Occupy blew 
the Marxist left’s doom-and-gloom 
predictions of failure and defeat out of 
the water, as relevant social forces like 
unions began to march to the beat of 
Occupy’s drum - literally. 

Macnair lauds Jim Creegan’s 
report on west coast unions and 
Occupy (‘West coast rebound’ 
Weekly Worker March 29) for being 
“closer” politically to the views 
CPGB wants to promote and contrasts 
it with my supposed idolisation of 
Occupy - never mind the fact that 
our respective focuses were entirely 
different. Creegan discussed concrete 
developments on the west coast, while 
I took a more general, historical view 
of Occupy in light of Lars Lih’s work 
on Lenin and examined what Occupy, 
the Bolsheviks, the Industrial Workers 
of the World, the Black Panther Party 
for Self-Defense and the four students 
who launched the wave of sit-ins in the 
Jim Crow south all have in common 
(rest assured, it is not an equals sign). 

If Macnair feels that the content of 
the comparisons I made are not correct 
then he should say so and explain 
why instead of erroneously claiming 
that I think Occupy is Bolshevism 
for the 21st century. If the Weekly 
Worker would like to print my take 
on the state of Occupy a la comrade 
Creegan, I would be happy to oblige, 


since most of the socialist left is busy 
making bogus accusations of ultra¬ 
leftism, substitutionism and elitism 
against groups like the Black Orchid 
Collective and preaching about ‘mass 
action’, although they have yet to 
inspire or lead mass actions involving a 
tiny fraction of what Occupy manages 
to do even now, in its weakened state. 
Pham Binh 
email 

Secular limits 

Tony Greenstein’s ‘Pragmatism in 
the service of imperialism’ (April 12) 
is a generally good analytic account. 
However, I must disagree with his 
final point: “If equal rights for Arabs 
and Israelis means no Israel, then that 
is a price well worth paying.” 

No! Equal rights for Arabs and 
Israeli Jews does mean no Israel and 
that should be an essential objective. 
Israel is based on colonialism and 
racism and its continued existence 
means tolerating a state that has 
expelled most of the original 
inhabitants of the land it occupies 
and which practises apartheid and 
repression against those who remain. 
Finkelstein asks rhetorically whether 
it is “reasonable for six million 
Palestinians to descend on a country 
which right now has 1.8 million 
Palestinians and five and a half million 
Jews”. Was it reasonable for several 
million Jews to “descend on” a country 
with a million or so Palestinians? The 
Israeli Taw of return’ means that this 
is continuing: it should be stopped and 
the wrongs need to be redressed as far 
as they can be. While recognising that 
must not mean expulsion of Israeli 
Jews, it will mean reparations and 
return of property to Palestinians, 
whether or not they choose to ‘return’. 

Israel also imposes oppressive 
religious laws on secular Jews as a 
result of Ben Gurion’s deal with the 
National Religious Party. There is 
no civil, only religious, marriage or 
divorce, which prevents intermarriage 
between Jews and Arabs, or Christians 
and Muslims. To give just one 
example of Jewish personal status 
laws: childless Jewish widows 
have to go through a disgusting and 
degrading ceremony if they want to 
free themselves from their brother-in- 
law’s right to have a child by them, 
as proxy for their dead husband. 
This involves kneeling to take off 
the brother-in-law’s shoe and being 
spat on by him; some brothers-in- 
law blackmail the widow for money 
or other favours before they agree to 
this ceremony. 

It may seem strange that such 
medieval barbarism is accepted by 
Israeli Jews. However, the direct 
victims of it are a small minority of 
the population, are mainly women and 
are often embarrassed to speak out. As 
Ben Gurion realised, there was a basic 
flaw in the idea of Jews returning to 
Israel to become secular (like he was), 
as that would in time undermine the 
Jewish exclusiveness of the state 
and might lead to intermarriage and 
assimilation between Jews and Arabs. 
So Israeli Jews can only be secular 
within certain limits. Israeli Arabs 
are similarly forced to abide by the 
personal status laws of their assigned 
religious community (Muslim, 
Christian or Druze), which I am 
sure must be similarly oppressive, 
particularly to women. 

By way of information, I am a 
Jewish former Zionist, who lived in 
Israel for eight years. I am also an 
ex-member of the Socialist Workers 
Party and do not recognise the 
separation of “ideological spheres” 
that Tony Greenstein claims exists in 
the SWP’s analysis. However, I have 
not been involved with the SWP for 
quite a few years now, so perhaps this 
is something new. I’d need more than 
one line quoted from Callinicos to be 
convinced of that. 

Barbara Finch 
email 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast of commentary on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.podbean.com. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday April 29, 5pm: ‘Marxism and the 21st century’, using Ben 
Fine’s and Alfredo Saad-Filho’s Marx’s Capital as a study guide. 
Caxton House, 129 Saint John’s Way London N19. Followed by 
weekly political report. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Fight Remploy closures 

Thursday April 19, 7.30pm: Public meeting, ULU, Malet Street, 
London WC1. Speakers: John McDonnell MP, Gail Cartmail (Unite), 
Les Woodward (GMB). 

Organised by GMB: www.gmb.org.uk. 

Popular protest and today’s struggles 

Thursday April 19, 7pm: Talk, Bishopsgate Institute, 230 
Bishopsgate, London EC2. ‘The real history of Chartism’. Speaker: 
David Goodway. Followed by Q and A. Free entry, collection on exit. 
Organised by Socialist History Society: www.socialisthistorysociety. 
co.uk. 

Save Remploy jobs 

Friday April 20,12 noon: Protest outside department for work and 
pensions offices 

Sheffield: Steel City House, Church Street, S 1 . 

London: Tothill Street, Westminster, SW1. 

Organised by Right to Work: http://righttowork.org.uk. 

Remember 1912 

Commemorating 100th anniversary of the miners’ minimum wage strike 
Saturday April 21, 7,30pm: Sacriston Working Men’s Club, 1 
Edward Street, Durham. 

Organised by Durham Miners Association: 0191 384 3515. 

Sunday April 22,12 noon: Bridge Hotel, Castle Garth, Newcastle- 
Upon-Tyne. 

Organised by Tyne and Wear International Workers of the World: 
www.iww.co.uk. 

Beyond the frame 

Monday April 23 to Saturday April 28,10am: Exhibition in support 
of the Miami Five, Gallery 27, 27 Cork Street, London W1. Work 
from leading Cuban artists. 

Organised by Cuban Solidarity Campaign: www.cuba-solidarity.org. 
uk. 

Who are the Palestinians? 

Monday April 23, 7pm: Book launch, room G50, School of African 
and Oriental Studies, Thornhaugh Street, London WC 1. In your eyes 
a sandstorm: ways of being Palestinian by Arthur Neslen. Introduced 
by professor Gilbert Achcar. Organised by Jews for Justice for 
Palestinians: www.jfjfp.org. 

No cuts 

Tuesday May 1, 7pm: Organising meeting, Bletchley Railway Club, 
Station Approach, Sherwood Drive, Bletchley. 

Organised by Milton Keynes Against the Cuts: http://mkagainstcuts. 
blogspot.co.uk. 

The rank and file organised 

Saturday May 5,11.30am to 5.15pm: Rally, Bishopsgate Institute, 
230 Bishopsgate, London EC2. ‘Life and times of Bert Ramelson 
- from the International Brigade to the fight against Thatcherism’. 
Speakers include: John Foster, Max Levitas, Bill Greenshields, Mary 
Davis. 

Organised by Terry McCarthy: terrylhm@virginmedia.com. 

Love Music, Hate Racism 

Saturday May 5, 8pm: Fundraiser, The Rich Mix, Bethnal Green 
Road, London El. Night of poetry and music. Featuring: Jerry 
Dammers, Pandit G, Zana Rose. Tickets: £5 waged, £3 unwaged. 
Organised by Love Music Hate Racism: http://lovemusichateracism. 
com. 

Stop the EDL 

Saturday May 5, 11am: Demonstration, Wardown Park, New 
Bedford Road, Luton. Counter-protest against English Defence League 
march through Luton. 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: http://uaf.org.uk. 

Socialist study 

Thursday May 17, 6pm: Study group, the Social Centre, Next 
from Nowhere, Bold Street, Liverpool LI. Studying Hillel Ticktin’s 
‘Conclusion’ from What will a socialist society be like? 

Organised by Socialist Theory Study Group: 
teachingandleaming4socialism@gmail.com. 

Don’t Iraq Iran 

Friday May 25, 6.30pm: Benefit, St James’s church, Piccadilly, 
London Wl. Evening of music and spoken word. Featuring: Mark 
Rylance, Tony Benn, Roy Bailey. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: http://stopthewar.org.uk. 

No war on Iran 

Monday May 28, 7.30pm: Meeting, Fishermead Trinity Centre, 
Fishermead Boulevard, Milton Keynes. ‘Why we must oppose war 
threats and sanctions’. Speaker: Moshe Machover (Hands Off the 
People of Iran). 

Organised by Milton Keynes Stop the War group and Hands Off the 
People of Iran: http://hopoi.org. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Charities up in alms 


George Osborne’s tax changes have been criticised for threatening charity in this country - if only, 
laments Paul Demarty 



Rich bastard giving to deserving poor 


I t is usually a pleasure and a 
delight to see government minis¬ 
ters squirm - especially those of 
the (ahem) calibre of George Osborne. 

Yet the latest howls of outrage, 
accusations of rank incompetence 
and demands for a u-turn leave a 
somewhat sour taste in the mouth - 
certainly when compared with the 
savoury charms of ‘pastygate’. The 
relevant matter, of course, is the 
chancellor’s stated intention to restrict 
the amount of money one can write off 
one’s taxes by donating it to charity. 
All manner of vested interests - from 
funding-starved arts groups to elite 
universities, to major charities of all 
kinds - are climbing over each other 
to stick the knife in. 

The charities themselves are 
concerned, supposedly, that Osborne’s 
rhetoric about tax avoidance will ring 
out as an attack on charitable giving 
itself. The universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge claim that their elite status 
relies to a large extent on charitable 
donations from wealthy alumni - 
much the same complaint is made by 
the likes of the National Theatre. 

Most of these complaints have 
some truth to them. It genuinely is 
the case that elite universities are 
funded to a considerable extent by 
financial support from alumni - and 
generally those alumni who have 
done best out of their degree. As for 
arts organisations, they have already 
found themselves far more reliant 
on donations, thanks to arts council 
budget cuts. 

What a carve-up 

So the government has hinted at 
backtracking - all the great and the 
good of the political class have been in 
full fulmination mode as to the virtues 
of charity, and David Cameron has 
‘clarified’ that the policy was designed 
to target the slightly dubious practice 
of the rich donating money to ‘foreign’ 
charities that were, in effect, scams to 
avoid tax. 

To demonstrate how this works 
- and equally to puncture the sniffy 
chauvinism about dodgy ‘foreign’ 
charities - where better to turn than 
David Cameron’s own hallowed circle? 
The second most recent individual (by 
my count, although it really is getting 
difficult to keep track) to be ejected 
from Cameron’s clique of advisors 
and corrupt chums in abject disgrace 
was Emma Harrison, head honcho of 
public sector ‘workfare’ company A4e 
until she was forced to resign from 


that as well (she remains the primary 
shareholder). 

A4e hit the buffers at the worst 
imaginable time - at the height of the 
scandal over the government’s workfare 
policies. All manner of fraudulent 
practices and obscene remuneration 
(courtesy of the taxpayer, of course) are 
alleged. One scam in particular is worth 
noting - Harrison and her cronies set 
up a charity, with A4e employees and 
alumni for trustees. In the first instance, 
this allowed exploitation of the tax bill; 
in the second, the charity functioned 
effectively to cajole others in the 
voluntary sector into (presumably 
disadvantageous) deals with A4e. 
Trebles all round! 

At any rate, whether charity cons 
are to be found in foreign lands 
or under Cameron’s nose, there is 
general agreement that these scams 
are aberrations. This is, in fact, untrue 

- A4e’s charitable enterprise is simply 
a peculiarly vulgar example of how 
charity, in the main, works. Charity is 
as much about doing business as it is 
about the begging bowl. 

If a wealthy capitalist gets a yen to 
be a patron of the arts, he might donate 
a million or two to the National Theatre 
(whose artistic director, Nicholas 
Hytner, has been up in arms about 
Osborne’s proposal). Nobody who has 
any experience in theatre will imagine 
this to be the end of it. There will be 
free drinks, great tickets and the all¬ 
round royal treatment. This ‘donation’ 
is in fact a purchase, and it keeps all 
kinds of arts organisations afloat where 
public money is unavailable. 

Likewise with the academy. Those 
who do not imagine ‘charitable’ 
donations buy anything from 
universities should remember the 
London School of Economics 
and its utterly craven attitude to 
the Gaddafi family. Such direct 
purchases of influence do not obtain 
quite so obviously at Oxbridge, 
thanks to the diffusing effect of the 
collegiate system, but nonetheless the 
institutions as a whole are bought by 
the establishment, and continue to be 
the favoured environment for the next 
generation of the political, business and 
media elite to pupate. 

The charitable 
mind 

When one arrives at charities proper 

- organisations of the Oxfam sort 

- the picture becomes a little more 
complicated. A far greater part of the 


income of such organisations comes 
from the pockets of ‘ordinary folk’. 
The public image of such charities, 
certainly, is not about the multi-million 
pound philanthropic endowment, but 
the two quid a month that will provide 
water to a village in the wilds of 
Mozambique (or whatever). 

There is a certain truth in the 
banal statement that the willingness 
of people to part with cash that they 
might actually need for a ‘good 
cause’ is worthy of celebration. It 
is a distorted outlet for solidarity - 
confirmed by empirical studies that 
show that, discounting the most 
impoverished, people are more 
generous the poorer they are, and the 
better acquainted with hardship. 

What does charity make of this 
fine sentiment? In a word: it makes 
it abstract. Firstly, one must note 
the utterly bewildering array of such 
bodies on offer. Take cancer charities 
- is one to give money to research or 
palliative care? Then, say one chooses 
research - is it to be focused on breast, 
bowel or bone cancer, or leukaemia, 
or cancer in children, or cancer in 
teenagers, or ...? 

A given individual may have 
a particular reason for picking a 
particular route through this absurd 
maze - a dad who died from a 
prostate tumour, or a child who died 
of leukaemia. The net effect is that all 
these innumerable problems reach an 
abstract equivalence - one is quite as 
good a cause as another, and where 
one puts one’s £2 a month depends 
ultimately on the force of whim. 
(Even a charity like Christian Aid is 
desperate to scotch the idea that it 
is ‘for Christians’, or - worse - does 
missionary work of any kind. It will 
accept the donations of Satanists quite 
as readily as Presbyterians.) 

Over these whims, charities fight 
like starving stray dogs. Despite 
his not undeserved reputation as an 
ideologist for philanthropy, Charles 
Dickens sent up this undignified 
scramble magnificently in Our mutual 
friend : “Fifty-seven churches to be 
erected with half-crowns, forty-two 
parsonage houses to be repaired with 
shillings, seven-and-twenty organs 
to be built with halfpence, twelve 
hundred children to be brought up on 
postage stamps.” 

To this, we may add a phenomenon 
unknown in Dickens’ day, but utterly 
unavoidable in ours - the photogenic 
young men and women accosting 
people in the street with clipboards, 


leaflets and all the sales techniques 
of the dodgy timeshare peddler. 
They are supposedly called ‘street 
fundraisers’, but most people prefer 
‘charity muggers’ or ‘chuggers’. 
And by the time it is filtered through 
chuggerdom, not only has the 
elemental social solidarity of the 
charity donor been spread molecule- 
thin across the homogenous planar 
space of every charity in existence; 
it has been rendered into a function 
of conversational exhaustion and the 
guilt-trips of the salesman’s chatter. 
Charity is a tax on one’s conscience; 
and the chugger is as hated as any 
actual tax collector ever was. 

Secondly: charity is made abstract 
by the separation of the donor from the 
work that is done with the money. This 
is, first of all, achieved by the rather 
impersonal manner in which charitable 
donations are made (gimmicks such as 
sponsoring a child notwithstanding). 
But, more insidiously, the shadow of 
the big-time philanthropist falls on the 
picture here. 

If Bill Gates throws a billion dollars 
at a problem, he expects a great deal 
of say in where that money goes; but 
that has the effect of setting the overall 
priorities (and, crucially, limits) of the 
charity’s activity. It is not difficult to 
imagine front-line volunteers in some 
famine and war-stricken corner of sub- 
Saharan Africa coming to wonder if 
capitalism is all that up to scratch. 
Their organisation cannot do so, if it 
wishes to keep the money rolling in. 

The cliche about charities putting a 
sticking plaster over a severed artery 
is very true - and this is because there 
are structural limits, imposed by their 
economic life, to thinking in any way 
seriously about the problems they 
address. 

People walk into this ideological 
trap quite willingly. The reason is 
simple enough. Once, I and a comrade 
were accosted by a chugger (in this 
case for Amnesty International) in 
Greenwich. My comrade declared 
herself a communist, and opposed 
to charity. The chugger claimed to 
agree - he had been active in the 
Communist Party of India (Marxist), 
but considered it, not unreasonably, 


G ood news: I now have access 
again to the statistics for vis¬ 
its to our website after the hiccup 
of the last couple of weeks caused 
by our change of server. That, of 
course, is all part of the build-up 
to the relaunch of the site - yes, 
the tension is now mounting, as 
the preparations reach their final 
phase. 

Mind you, we didn’t get a huge 
number of visits last week - the 
9,163 online readers are quite a 
bit down on where we were a few 
months back. But I’m pleased to 
say that four of them did make use 
of our PayPal facility - thank you, 
TB, GP, MC and RT. Comrade MC 
said his “heart strings” had been 
“tugged” by my appeals for cash, 
leaving him no option but to hand 
over his tenner, while GP’s tone 
was rather different: he hoped the 
£20 he parted with would “make 


too right-wing. But there were people 
rotting in fetid jail cells now, awaiting 
the thumbscrews and the electrodes. 
Charities were not perfect, he argued, 
but someone had to do something 
before the revolution rolled around. 

A charitable left 

The point of revolutionary politics is 
in fact to dissolve this kind of thinking. 
The revolutionary sees the million 
and one varieties of suffering not as a 
homogenous mass of ‘good causes’, 
but as a raw material to distil into a 
directed and conscious programme 
for change. 

More broadly, the workers’ 
movement has historically had a 
troubled relationship to charity. We 
need only mention the Salvation 
Army, whose early attempts to 
provide religiously loaded relief for 
the impoverished was met with open 
hostility from working class people; 
violent clashes were common. 

Today’s left, however, is 
depressingly reminiscent of the 
chugger. Every sinew is strained to 
build the next demonstration, to stop 
fascists from descending on such 
and such a town this weekend ... 
Something has to be done, now! In 
truth, however, the misery highlighted 
by the chugger, and the hot-button 
issues of leftwing pseudo-activity 
alike, will remain unresolved until we 
come up with a strategy to overthrow 
capitalism. 

George Osborne’s attack on 
charitable tax breaks is utterly 
cynical, and so he will have no 
difficulty dropping it forthwith. 
Nobody, surely, can credit this man 
with any real concern over mass tax 
avoidance. The hysterical outcry 
against him is based on the risible 
premise that his policy will destroy 
charity in this country; the problem, 
rather, is that it won’t. 

Charitable ideology - and its 
concomitants, the ‘deserving poor’ 
and so forth - will not be killed by 
fiscal policy. Only solidarity can 
loosen its deadening grip; the self- 
inflicted hopelessness of the far 
left, alas, makes that a rather distant 
prospect at the moment • 


that Robbie Rix stop moaning”. 
Not a chance - what about the other 
9,159 readers?! 

Cash from standing orders 
came to £195 last week - special 
thanks to MM for his £75 and AM 
for her £50. Then there were three 
cheques in the post - GT doubled 
the £25 she paid for her six- 
month subscription, while KI and 
SD both sent in £20 towards our 
April target of £1,500. In all, we 
received £310, taking the running 
total to £860. But the end of the 
month is getting worryingly near 
- it’s only 11 days away. A few 
hefty donations would certainly 
not go amiss at this stage • 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

No option 
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THEORY _ 

Wide open for the class 

What is class-consciousness? Paul B Smith discusses the possibility of a political revival 



Think globally 


R eaders may recall the series 
of three articles I wrote that 
was published in the Weekly 
Worker at the beginning of this 
year. 1 In the first of these, I defined 
class-consciousness as individuals’ 
understanding of the universal nature 
of a goal they have set themselves to 
achieve: “This is to go beyond local 
and national struggles and take on the 
responsibility to emancipate not just 
themselves, but the whole of human¬ 
ity.” This is as good a definition as 
any. It not only captures the poten¬ 
tial workers have as a class, but also 
an historical aspect of the class-con¬ 
sciousness of the bourgeoisie. 

However, it means very little if 
it remains the property of atomised 
individuals or atomised political 
units competing to recruit workers 
as members. It only makes sense as 
part of an emerging global form of 
collectivity. I understand the latter 
to mean that, in order to overcome 
the contemporary barriers to class- 
consciousness, there needs to be 
both the creation of a Marxist culture 
through the engagement of workers 
in political and educational activity, 
but also - at least for workers’ leaders 
- the creation of an integrated global 
community. Such a community 
would presuppose that workers can 
overthrow capitalism and replace 
it by socialism or communism. It 
would also presuppose that workers 
are already organising themselves 
to take control over production, 
distribution and consumption from 
below. Both forms of organisation are 
necessary for a collectivity sufficient 
to overthrow capitalism. They require 
the support of Marxists organised into 
a political party or parties. 

What I want to do here is to 
argue that the potential for class- 
consciousness to emerge is greater 
today than it has been for possibly 
over a hundred years. In order to 
do this I will discuss barriers to this 
process - in particular, misconceptions 
of the category of class itself. I will 
use Owen Jones’s recent book Chavs 
to illustrate this and I will contrast 
that with Hillel Ticktin’s discussion in 
an article he wrote on ‘The political 
economy of class’ in the journal 
Critique in 1987.1 shall conclude with 
a few thoughts on the future of the left. 

Class and self- 
identity 

Chavs is a timely book for a variety 
of reasons. One of these is the way 
Jones documents ‘classism’ in 
contemporary Britain. Classism is 
a form of discrimination that uses 
stereotypes and misinformation 
in order to mistreat individuals on 
the basis of their class position or 
background. Another timely reason is 
that it reflects a limited understanding 
of class based upon trade union 
consciousness. Jones records that 
over half the population of the UK still 
describes itself as “working class”. He 
quotes the former Labour leader, Neil 
Kinnock, as saying that people who 
have no means of sustenance other 
than the sale of labour are working 
class. Jones adds that individuals 
who are working class not only sell 
their labour, but lack control over it. 
He quotes the leftwing trade union 
leader, Mark Serwotka, as saying that 
in the new industries the exploitation 
of workers is as great as - if not greater 
than - within the old. 

Jones links his understanding of 
class to the trade unions and the notion 
that, through trade union activity, 


workers have gained a sense of 
power and belonging. British workers 
continue to identify themselves as 
working class, he suggests, because 
they are aware that they do not 
work for themselves, but for an 
employer and that they have little 
or no control over the work they do. 
They are, in some sense, aware that 
they are exploited and economically 
oppressed. 

This understanding of class is 
based on the existence and persistence 
of exploitation. It is compatible with 
a trade union consciousness that 
limits workers’ collective action to 
economic demands. These demands 
have historically attempted to mitigate 
exploitation through union attempts to 
control and manage the labour process 
on behalf of the members. Unions 
have also tried to ameliorate economic 
oppression through a struggle for 
higher wages and better pensions. 
Economic struggles have attempted 
to compensate workers for employers’ 
control over their time and what they 
do at work. 

Union 

consciousness 

Is trade union consciousness a form 
of class-consciousness? No, an 
awareness of being exploited does 
not necessarily lead to organising 
collectively for the global goal of 
socialism or communism. However, 
a contrary argument goes something 
like this - trade unions go beyond 
purely economic struggles by forming 
political parties. These address the 
question of workers’ emancipation 
on a global as well as a national 
scale. This is the classical Labourist 
response. By Labourism, I mean 
the doctrine that political parties 
representing the interests of trade 
unions are the means to achieving 
socialism. 

However, this argument ignores 
the way trade unions have been 
incorporated and absorbed by 
capitalism into a means of controlling 
and managing workers’ anger and 
discontent. Unions function as 
atomised units competing to better 
their members’ interests. They have 
a bureaucratic structure given to 
them by the market in which they 
operate. This incorporation could not 
have happened without imperialism 
and a limitation of the operation of 
the law of value. Trade unions have 
proved to be an insuperable block to 
political activity that might lead to a 
global form of proletarian collectivity. 
It is as if a ruling class fearful of the 
self-organisation of the proletariat 
had decided to organise workers 
themselves. In fact, this is what has 
been done in some countries. 


The more successful trade unions 
have been in extracting concessions 
from their national governments, 
the more they turned embryonic 
forms of class-consciousness into a 
national consciousness. The social 
democratic and Labourist political 
parties based on the unions have 
encouraged chauvinism, supported 
imperialist wars and developed 
protectionist economic policies. 
Stalinism reinforced nationalism by 
its emphasis on workers’ economic 
improvement through nationalisation, 
social spending and full employment. 
It is arguable that trade unions are 
incapable of taking workers’ struggles 
beyond the local and national scale 
and that even those strikes that have 
an international dimension such as 
the Liverpool dockers’ dispute of the 
1990s retain a sectional, depoliticised 
character. 

This was not always the case. As 
capitalism matured, trade unionists 
initially saw struggles against their 
employers as also struggles to free 
themselves from capitalism and for 
a socialist alternative to it. In the 
1840s, Marx argued in the Poverty of 
philosophy that workers’ economic 
struggles over wages would turn into 
political struggles with a socialist or 
communist character. Unions were ,for 
Marx, incipient class organisations. 
Nonetheless, he did not think that they 
would automatically become political 
organisations. On the contrary, he 
thought that political parties would be 
needed as the organising instruments 
for the class to come into being. 

By the time of Lenin, however, 
trade unions had become barriers to 
the formation of a class. Lenin rejected 
the idea that economic struggles 
would draw workers automatically 
into political struggles. He was 
aware of an important change in the 
nature of workers’ organisations. 
In Marx’s time there had been little 
separation between the economic 
and the political. The bourgeoisie 
saw any combination for economic 
purposes as also a political threat. 
Their response in most countries was 
to try to ban trade unions. With the 
turn to imperialism as a strategy for 
capitalist survival, the ruling class 
was able to split the economic from 
the political by accepting unions shorn 
of politics. The role of political parties 
in developing the conditions for 
workers to form a class became more 
important. This remains true today. 

Ticktin on class 

Ticktin argues that it is not possible to 
understand class sociologically. Class 
is a category of political economy. The 
development of class-consciousness, 
therefore, is not just a question of 
a change of ideas - of a subjective 


change of awareness - but also a 
change in material reality. Conversely, 
it is insufficient to understand it purely 
at the economic level. Many Marxists 
have argued that class is a social 
relationship. Stalinists understood it 
juridically rather than economically 
as a relationship of ownership of 
the means of production. This has 
led to confused arguments that the 
capitalist class no longer exists, 
because managers, not owners, control 
investment conditions. 

The classical Marxist perspective 
is that class is best understood 
economically as a relationship that 
individuals have to the extraction, 
distribution and consumption of a 
social surplus. There is a ruling group 
which controls the extractive process 
and a subordinate group from whose 
labour a surplus is extracted. This 
economic understanding is - as we 
have seen - insufficient. As long as 
individuals are isolated or atomised 
there can be no class. Class has to take 
on a collective form through political 
activity. The collectivity required for 
class to come into being cannot fully 
exist until the point of revolution and 
overthrow. 

Following Lenin and Trotsky, 
Ticktin also argues that capitalism is 
in decline and that, beginning with 
the October revolution, the world 
entered a transitional epoch. This has 
also changed the nature of workers’ 
collective activity. Stalinism was 
the dominant form of control during 
the cold war. This acted to contain 
workers’ activity within the sphere of 
economic struggle by reinforcing and 
supporting trade union consciousness. 
Stalinism served capitalism by 
preventing the coming into being 
of a class by adding a dimension of 
political atomisation to the economic 
atomisation caused by commodity 
fetishism. 

Ticktin states that in a transitional 
period two groups of workers of a new 
kind have come into being. The first 
are those that represent transitional 
forms of work. The second are those 
that are part of the decaying forms. 
Within the first group, he suggests, 
are workers whose labour would 
be needed within the society of the 
future. They include teachers, health 
and social care workers, engineers, 
artists and scientists. Within the 
second group are bank clerks and other 
workers within the financial sector. 
He questions whether the latter would 
form part of the class and describes 
them as lackeys to those who cream 
off the surplus value from productive 
workers. 

Given the dependence that the 
former have on government and global 
transnational companies, he reckons 
that workers representing transitional 
forms are likely to play a contradictory 
role in the development of class. 
They will increasingly identify with 
government, the political process and 
the structure of their companies rather 
than with profits and its expansion. He 
argues that even though many of these 
workers are placed in managerial roles 
and both sell their labour-power and 
are employed to control the labour- 
power of other workers, they are drawn 
into actions defending the public sector 
or their companies against predatory 
takeovers - neither of which are actions 
that will assist the accumulation of 
capital. He suggests that the likelihood 
that workers representing the new 
transitional forms could form into a 
class and neutralise countervailing 
tendencies is much greater now than 
it was in an earlier period. 


The left 

I stated earlier that the potential for 
class-consciousness to emerge is 
greater today than it has been for 
possibly over a hundred years. In the 
Weekly Worker articles I gave much 
attention to the barriers to class-con¬ 
sciousness operating to prevent this 
happening. I mentioned commodity 
fetishism, Stalinism, fear of retribu¬ 
tion after a revolution, imperialism, 
division and the left. 

I argued there that the barriers 
have become increasingly subjective 
and based on fear and despair. Fear of 
unemployment, overwork and losing 
one’s home is compounded by fear of 
repression, ostracism and exclusion 
of those who try to organise against 
economic and political oppression. 
This is complicated by a sense of 
despair about the possibility of a 
humane, inclusive alternative to 
capitalism and despair about the 
possibility of bringing this into being. 

I want to conclude with some 
thoughts on the organised left. This 
addresses the subjectivity of self¬ 
defining socialist and communists in 
the present. When I gave this talk to 
the Northern Communist Forum in 
March 2012, a comrade asked why it 
was that the left has not yet been able 
to intervene successfully to develop 
class-consciousness. Surely if 
Stalinism was such a major barrier to 
class-consciousness and it ceased to 
exist over 20 years ago, there should 
have been a corresponding change in 
political awareness? 

I think I replied then that self¬ 
defining socialists and communists 
have yet to comprehend the depth of 
the attempt that Stalinism made to 
destroy Marxism. This was an attack 
at every level - intellectual, political, 
cultural and moral. A recovery 
capable of impacting on mass 
political consciousness is still in the 
process of emerging. During the cold 
war, it was impossible for workers to 
form a class - in one half of the world 
workers were extremely politically 
atomised. They were unable to act 
collectively in any political form. In 
the other half, they were trapped by 
trade union consciousness. This kept 
struggles at the economic and national 
level. 

A tiny anti-Stalinist left was 
terrorised, ostracised, ridiculed, 
infiltrated and denounced by both 
Stalinists and their allies in the 
bourgeoisie. It is no surprise that anti- 
Stalinist socialists and communists 
became rigid in thought and action, 
intolerant of difference of opinion 
and undemocratic in practice. Many 
of them adapted politically to trade 
union consciousness, intellectually to 
Keynesianism, and morally to anti¬ 
humanism. A generation wanted to 
escape from the prison of atomised 
despair by finding a comforting social 
vehicle for their desperation. 

Socialists and communists 
who survived this process have 
internalised the despair of the cold 
war period. Despair became the 
unspoken atmosphere of the left. 
Despair is, however, a feeling with 
no place in the present. Stalinism is 
dead, social democracy is dead, trade 
union consciousness is dying and the 
ruling class is divided and confused. 
The field is now wide open for the 
class to form • 

Notes 

1. ‘Politics of fear and despair’, January 12; 
‘Impediments to consciousness’, January 19; 
‘Overcoming despair’, January 26. 
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World-historic d 

Chris Knight of the Radical Anthropology Group examines myths about a ‘primitive matriarchy’ 



Slaying the solidarity of women 


T ake pretty much any hunter- 
gatherer society in which men 
monopolise ritual power. You 
will find a myth explaining how men 
once violently seized that power 
from women, the previous rulers of 
the world. Often, the myths are quite 
explicit about this - they do not need 
much decoding. But i would also 
include more cryptic, far-from-obvi- 
ous fairy tales such as ‘Jack and the 
beanstalk’, ‘The sleeping beauty’ and 
‘Little Red Riding Hood’. 1 The great 
French social anthropologist, Claude 
Levi-Strauss, carefully studied 1,000 
similar tales from North and South 
America. The final chapter of his mon¬ 
umental work The naked man - which 
he entitled ‘One myth only’ - con¬ 
cluded that humanity’s interconnected 
myths amount ultimately to just one. 
Like the shifting patterns seen through 
a kaleidoscope, all are clearly varia¬ 
tions on a theme. 

Take, for example, St George 
and the dragon. Our hero is credited 
with establishing the social order as 
we know it: by slaying the dragon, 
George renders the world safe for 
marriage and the family. In my 
book, Blood relations, 1 I showed 
how the awe-inspiring motif of the 
dragon - known across Aboriginal 
Australia as the Rainbow Snake - 
is, in fact, a coded reference to the 
logic of clan solidarity. Since this 
is uncompromisingly collectivist, it 
makes sense to depict it with multiple 
heads. Any ambitious young man 
hoping to marry into royalty should 
mount his horse, raise his sword, hunt 
down his chosen bride’s brothers 
and sisters - the blood kin who had 
previously protected her - and cut off 
their heads. Three, seven, a hundred - 
all must go. 

The target in all this is womankind’s 
original freedom and autonomy, 


demonised - naturally enough - as her 
captor and violator. The myths come 
down especially heavily on any hint 
of matrilineal kinship - the kind in 
which rights in children and property 
are inherited through the female line. 
The patriarchal hero’s sacred mission 
is to privatise his bride. The ‘many¬ 
headed monster’ - the basis of what 
Marx and Engels termed ‘primitive 
communism’ - must be slain. 

Let me quote a couple of examples, 
so you get a feel for these myths. The 
first is from the Selk’nam-Ona of 
Tierra de Fuego: 

In the beginning, witchcraft was 
known only by the women of Ona 
Land. They practised it in a lodge 
which no man dared approach. 
The girls, as they neared woman¬ 
hood, were instructed in the magic 
arts, learning how to bring sickness 
and death to those who displeased 
them. The men lived in abject fear 
and subjection. Certainly they had 
bows and arrows with which to 
hunt, ‘Yet,’ they asked, ‘what use 
are such weapons against witch¬ 
craft and sickness?’ 

The tyranny of women bore 
down more and more heavily until 
at last, one day, the men resolved to 
fight back. They decided to kill the 
women, whereupon there ensued 
a great massacre, from which not 
one woman escaped in human 
form. The men spared their little 
daughters and waited until they 
were old enough to become wives. 
And so that these women should 
never be able to band together and 
regain their old ascendancy, the 
men inaugurated a secret society 
of their own and banished forever 
the women’s lodge, where so many 
wicked plots had been hatched. 3 
Here is another version, ‘The origin of 
the sacred flutes’. It comes from the 


Baruya of Papua New Guinea: 

In the days of the Wandjinia 
[dreamtime], the women one day 
invented flutes. They played them 
and drew wonderful sounds from 
them. The men listened and did 
not know what made the sounds. 
One day, a man hid to spy on the 
women and discovered what was 
making these melodious sounds. 
He saw several women, one of 
whom raised a piece of bamboo 
to her mouth and drew the sounds 
that the men had heard. Then the 
woman hid the bamboo beneath 
one of her skirts that she had hung 
in her house, which was a men¬ 
strual hut. The women then left. 
The man drew near, slipped into 
the hut, searched around, found the 
flute, and raised it to his lips. He 
too brought forth the same sounds. 
Then he put it back and went to tell 
the other men what he had seen and 
done. When the woman returned, 
she took out her flute to play it, 
but this time the sounds which she 
drew were ugly. So she threw it 
away, suspecting that the men had 
touched it. Later, the man came 
back, found the flute and played 
it. Lovely sounds came forth, just 
like the ones that the women had 
made. Since then, the flutes have 
been used to help boys grow. 

Note how the flute was originally 
stored by its owner under her skirt, 
kept hidden in her menstrual hut. The 
anthropologist, Maurice Godelier, 
who recorded this story, 4 comments: 
The message of this myth is clear. 
In the beginning, women were 
superior to men, but one of the 
men, violating the fundamen¬ 
tal taboo against ever penetrating 
into the menstrual hut or touch¬ 
ing objects soiled with menstrual 
blood, captured their power and 


brought it back to men, who now 
use it to turn little boys into men. 
But this power, stolen from the 
women, is the very one that their 
vagina contains, the one given to 
them by their menstrual blood. The 
old women know the rough out¬ 
lines of this myth and relate it to 
young girls when they have their 
first period. 

Men’s house 

According to Levi-Strauss, mythology 
is that privileged realm in which 
the mind “is left to commune with 
itself’. 5 But in my view, the myth- 
makers are not just idly philosophising 
about the distant past. There is a war 
going on. While women collectively 
contest men’s claims, their voices 
tend to be muted. The much louder 
male narratives form part of a 
system designed to subordinate - 
indeed, terrorise - the female sex. 
Regardless of the past, men’s current 
preoccupation is to deny women 
any chance of deriving solidarity or 
power from having a menstrual cycle 
or giving birth. 

The world’s patriarchal religions 
to this day echo the idea that 
womankind gives birth to mere flesh, 
whereas proper birth-giving - the kind 
conferring also a soul - must be done 
by a man. To get a soul, male offspring 
need to be born again. Across 
Aboriginal Australia, men claimed to 
be reproducing their own kind, while, 
of course, taking the necessary raw 
materials from women. At a certain 
time of year, initiated men might 
seize a cohort of youths from their 
mothers’ arms. The terrified victims 
would be placed in a symbolic womb, 
perhaps for several nights, their flesh 
cut to make them bleed. Eventually, 
painted in red ochre mixed with blood, 
out would come initiated men - now 


successfully “reborn”. 6 

Across the world, core sacred 
myths accuse women of once 
monopolising power in a lodge - 
which you might think of almost as 
a temple. Nowadays, patriarchy has 
succeeded in eliminating almost all 
evidence for such traditions. Where 
the ‘women’s house’ still features in 
myth, it is usually conceptualised as 
some kind of brothel. I am reminded 
here of Frederick Engels, when he 
takes issue with the moralist historian 
of marriage, Edvard Westermarck: 
Westermarck ... takes the stand¬ 
point that promiscuity “involves 
the suppression of individual 
inclinations”, and that therefore 
“the most genuine form of it is 
prostitution”. In my opinion, any 
understanding of primitive society 
is impossible to people who can 
only see it as a brothel. 7 
In the spirit of Engels, then, let us turn 
to the facts. 

My source here is a 2001 book by 
Wynne Maggi, Our women are free: 
gender and ethnicity in the Hindukush. 
The author explains how, to this day, 
women in the Kalasha Valley in 
north-west Pakistan proudly consider 
themselves “free to marry or not, 
free to travel to their maternal home 
and free to resist men’s demands”. 
The bastion of these freedoms is the 
communal menstrual house; here, 
women love to gossip, laugh and 
sing together. Centrally located, the 
women’s lodge or bashali - off-limits 
to men - provides a period of refuge 
and reprieve extending over several 
days. In theory, women should enter 
only when menstruating or giving 
birth. But a woman needing simply 
to escape her husband - to plan an 
elopement, for example - might 
invoke menstruation as a pretext and 
confidently expect solidarity and 
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support. 

Twenty women may occasionally 
be present, although half that number 
staying overnight would be more 
typical, everyone helping care for 
each other’s toddlers. Inside their 
‘most holy place’, women compare 
the duration of their menstrual flows 
and tend to sleep with their limbs 
wrapped around one another. Men do 
not even have the words to ask what 
happens in this house: the names of 
women’s reproductive organs and 
processes are the greatest secret of 
all. The bashali offers an opportunity 
to women roughly analogous to what 
men’s houses in other cultures offer 
men. The author cautions: 

I don’t want to make the mistake of 
leading you to believe that women 
always achieve mystic solidarity 
simply by virtue of sharing time 
in the menstrual house ... Yet one 
of the delightful things, for me at 
least, is that for a few days women 
whose paths otherwise rarely cross 
find things in common ... The 
bashali is a place of intense phys¬ 
ical intimacy, where women share 
knowledge about their bodies that 
would be unthinkable in everyday 
life. 8 

I want you to bear this example in mind 
when thinking about early religion. 
Before there were temples there were 
men’s houses. These were modelled 
on the communal women’s house. 
That is true not just sometimes: it is 
always true. No, you did not learn that 
at Sunday school. Nor do academics 
feel safe discussing such things. Not 
so long ago, our major universities 
were theological colleges. We are 
talking about churches, synagogues, 
mosques, temples. People get upset. 
It is sensitive information. 

Two theories 

There are two theories about temples. 
One is that hunter-gatherers do not 
have them. Foraging people lack 
sacred spaces in which to assemble. 
The explanation is that they do not 
have “fully developed minds”, and 
therefore cannot ascribe “symbolic 
significance” to things. Because 
they cannot write - they tend to be 
completely illiterate - their minds are 
not developed enough to establish 
religious or other social institutions. 

That is quite a common view - 
in fact the senior archaeologist in 
this country, Lord Renfrew, puts 
things precisely that way. Colin 
Renfrew contends that human society 
underwent no qualitative development 
until the Neolithic. Before that, 
as mere hunter-gatherers, humans 
retained social continuity with non¬ 
human primates. Admittedly, Homo 
sapiens was in biological terms a 
new species. But little happened 
socially or cognitively until the 
development of farming in association 
with priesthoods, slavery, armies, 
hierarchy, private property, writing 
and bureaucracy. As Renfrew puts it, 
“It would seem, then, that the arrival 
of our species over much of the 
surface of the globe did not produce 
any very remarkable consequences for 
several tens of millennia.” 9 

Referring to the emergence 
of a distinctively human ‘mind’ - 
regarded by most archaeologists as 
a revolutionary transition - Renfrew 
suggests that “we should regard this 
supposed human revolution and 
probably the emergence of ‘mind’ 
itself, as a process which, while it may 
have begun (at least in some respects) 
with the emergence of our species, has 
in fact to be regarded as a more gradual 
one, operating in several phases and 


stages, and perhaps independently in 
different parts of the world”. 10 Hunter- 
gatherers are genetically like us, with 
modern brains. They have the right 
“hardware”, Renfrew concedes. But, if 
they lack the necessary ‘software’, in 
what sense do they possess ‘minds’? 
“For does it make sense to speak of the 
full development of ‘mind’,” Renfrew 
asks, “if we are not yet in the presence 
of complex notations, and the sort of 
argumentation, for instance in the field 
of mathematics and astronomy, which 
only writing permits?” 11 

While accepting that hunter- 
gatherers have ‘culture’, Renfrew 
conceptualises these illiterates as 
‘browsing’ for their food like animals: 
Most animal species may be 
thought of as browsers and collec¬ 
tors, dependent mainly upon plant 
food, or as hunters who in many 
cases need to catch the highly 
mobile prey upon which they 
depend. The same is true of most 
hunter-gatherers, although they 
have indeed their own culturally 
mediated forms of engagement. 12 
“It is not until the emergence of 
sedentary societies (usually in 
conjunction with food production),” 
according to Renfrew, that “the 
process of the human engagement 
with the material world takes on a new 
form and permits the development 
of new modes of interaction with 
the material world, allowing the 
ascription of (symbolic) meaning to 
material objects.” 13 In other words, 
since hunter-gatherers do not produce 
food - they just gather and consume 
it - they do not have labour. That is, 
they do not engage with nature in the 
manner necessary for truly ‘symbolic’ 
mentality to emerge. 

Renfrew acknowledges that his 
ramblings at this point might be 
mistaken for ethnocentric prejudice 
of the most reactionary imaginable 
kind: “I realise,” he confesses, “that 
the proposition that ‘mind’ is in some 
senses less fully developed among the 
illiterate and innumerate in our own 
time is a potentially controversial one, 
open to misinterpretation.” 14 Despite 
this, Renfrew presses on: “The true 
human revolution” - the emergence 
of “fully developed ‘mind’” - had 
to await the Neolithic. Engels had 
written that the origin of the family, 
private property and the state, 
linked inextricably with agriculture, 
corresponded to the “world-historic 
defeat of the female sex” - the moment 
when class conflict and accelerating 
exploitation began. For Renfrew, the 
establishment of property was no 
defeat. It was an unqualified victory 
- the true human revolution - the 
emergence of symbolic culture and 
mind. 

Well, that is one theory. The 
original ‘human revolution’ theory 15 
states the opposite. The establishment 
of hunter-gatherer egalitarianism 
was a qualitative transition. Hunter- 
gatherers do have fully developed 
minds, do establish symbolic 
meanings - and do mark out symbolic 
space for sacred ceremonies. The 
transition to fully symbolic mind, 
language and culture did not have 
to wait for farmers, priests or temple 
bureaucrats to organise such things 
from above. 

Let me cite an example of African 
hunter-gatherers ascribing symbolic 
meaning to actions and objects used 
during a sacred ceremony - something 
which Renfrew says cannot possibly 
happen. Do not expect a temple: 
these people do not make permanent 
structures. In the following passage, 
anthropologist Colin Turnbull is 


describing the most important, 
socially unifying ceremony of the 
Mbuti pygmies of the central African 
Ituri Forest. Centred on a specially 
built grass hut known as the elima, it 
celebrates a girl’s first menstruation - 
welcomed positively as a sign of her 
fertility: 

So when a young pygmy girl 
begins to flower into maturity, 
and blood comes to her for the 
first time, it comes to her as a gift, 
received with gratitude and rejoic¬ 
ing ... There is not a word of fear 
or superstition, and everyone is told 
the good news. 

The girl enters seclusion, but 
not the seclusion of the village girl. 
She takes with her all her young 
friends, those who have not yet 
reached maturity, and some older 
ones. 

In the house of the elima, the 
girls celebrate the happy event 
together. Together they are taught 
the arts and crafts of motherhood 
by an old and respected relative. 
They learn not only how to live like 
adults, but how do sing the songs 
of adult women. Day after day, 
night after night, the elima house 
resounds with the throaty contralto 
of the older women and the high, 
piping voices of the youngest. It is 
a time of gladness and happiness, 
not for the women alone, but for 
the whole people. Pygmies from all 
around come to pay their respects, 
the young men standing or sitting 
about outside the elima house in 
the hopes of a glimpse of the young 
beauties inside. And there are spe¬ 
cial elima songs which they sing to 
each other, the girls singing a light, 
cascading melody in intricate har¬ 
mony, the men replying with a rich, 
vital chorus. For the pygmies the 
elima is one of the happiest, most 
joyful occasions in their lives. 

And so it was with happiness 
that we all heard that not one, but 
two girls in our camp had been 
blessed by the moon. 16 
Some days into the ceremony, the 
girls decide to go on the warpath. 
Suddenly, they burst out from the 
elima. Wielding saplings as whips, 
they chase after any particular boys 
they fancy. On being touched, a young 
man is honour-bound to make his way 
into the elima. “Once inside,” writes 
Turnbull, “there is no need to do 
anything further, but you are subject to 
considerable attention if you refiise.” 17 
Turnbull is being coy here: what 
happens is that the boy - assuming 
he is quite young - may have his first 
sexual experience, attended to by a 
whole bunch of women. Over the next 
few days, a succession of youths may 
find themselves similarly initiated 
into sex and adult life. Having got 
the young men motivated, the women 
clarify that their future marital success 
will depend on their success in the 
hunt. This, then, is the final test which 
the youths must pass: each must go 
into the forest and bring back a large 
game animal, handing over the meat. 
Then he will be deemed eligible. 

Communism in 
motion 

The details vary, but among African 
hunter-gatherers, that is generally 
how initiation works. It is prompted 
by menstrual onset, conceptualised as 
the moon’s blessing. Hunter-gatherers 
view this period as the best time for 
fertile sex. As Turnbull explains, “they 
consider that any couple that really 
wants to have children should ‘sleep 
with the moon’”. 18 Western science 


sees things differently, but that does 
not make the hunter-gatherer view 
wrong: if you bond with a cycling 
female and keep having sex with 
her, before long she will probably 
conceive. 

Now consider the theoretical 
implications. According to Renfew, 
hunter-gatherers have yet to make 
a qualitative break with the social 
principles of apes and monkeys. 
Society is not yet morally regulated. 
Nothing is sacred. Religious 
institutions do not yet exist. Now, 
if this were the case, would not 
menstrual onset simply trigger an 
outbreak of conflict, males fighting 
like any other primate to monopolise 
access to the female concerned? As 
we have just seen, this is not what 
happens at all. Women in real life 
intervene decisively to prevent any 
such damaging outcome. They get 
to the girl first, before any male can 
reach her. She and her blood are 
declared sacred. For several days, until 
the danger is over, women establish 
what evolutionary anthropologist 
Christopher Boehm terms “reverse 
dominance” - turning the world upside 
down. 19 

The elima is not unusual, chosen 
merely to back up a particular theory. 
The ‘eland bull dance’ of the Kalahari 
Bushmen is another celebrated 
example. 20 In fact, all truly egalitarian 
hunter-gatherers - that is, virtually all 
African hunter-gatherers - regularly 
accomplish “reverse dominance” by 
similar means. I myself witnessed 
it among the Hadza bow-and-arrow 
hunters of Tanzania. During rituals of 
this kind, young men vividly learn that, 
while physical strength is appreciated, 
they must redirect their weapons 
outwards - proving themselves to be 
cooperative and generous hunters. 
If they want sex, there is no other 
way. The sexual division of labour - 
indeed, cooperative labour itself - is in 
this way structured and motivated by 
female collective action from below. 

Initiation (in the case of African 
hunter-gatherers) fundamentally 
concerns girls, although boys are, of 
course, interested and involved, as 
we have seen. In being socialised, 
sex is decisively liberated - shielded 
from the competitive logic of primate- 
style dominance, with its winners 
and its losers, its jealousies and 
associated anxieties. Engels noted 
the evolutionary significance of such 
sexual liberation, describing how 
inter-male rivalry breaks up primate 
social groups: “Mutual toleration 
among the adult males,” he wrote, 
“freedom from jealousy, was the first 
condition for the formation of those 
larger, permanent groups, in which 
alone animals could become men.” 21 

Everyone benefits from hunter- 
gatherer sex-education, including, 
of course, men. Women dominate 
such occasions, although always in 
a good-humoured, playful way. But, 
maliciously reversing everything, 
patriarchy depicts such playfulness in 
lurid terms, denouncing it as women’s 
tyrannical rule. Women’s sacred house 
is depicted as a brothel, its inhabitants 
essentially prostitutes. And, of course, 
these same patriarchs insist that 
womankind’s blood is no longer the 
moon’s blessing, but her punishment - 
her monthly ‘curse’. 

There never was a time when 
women ruled. Admittedly, women 
organised autonomously as women, 
turning the tables on men. In that 
sense, the potential for matriarchy 
was always more than a myth. But 
women’s ‘rule’ was never more than 
a periodic coming together. Banding 


together, women would playfully 
seize power. Then they would lose 
that power on purpose, collapsing 
into laughter and the pleasures of 
heterosexual sex. Then they would 
band together again, turning the tables 
once more on men. That way, the 
revolution was kept going .... 

And isn’t there a lesson here 
somewhere? A case can be made for 
the idea that revolution is necessarily 
- even logically - followed by 
counterrevolution. The best way 
to deal with this is to manage the 
counterrevolution itself, supporting 
both movements of the pendulum, 
making sure counterrevolution does 
not outstay its welcome. 

Among African hunter-gatherers 
to this day, that is how communism 
works. 22 The moon cycles through its 
phases, while power correspondingly 
swings to and fro between the 
sexes, neither side monopolising it 
for long. Morna Finnegan terms it 
“communism in motion”. 23 It lasted 
for well over 100,000 years. But, 
when such arrangements came to an 
end, the newly dominant sex really 
did seize power and keep it - there 
is no question about that. 24 Male 
elites then justified their permanent 
monopoly by claiming to be following 
in women’s footsteps. That was 
always the ideological function of 
those matriarchy myths. ‘Yes,’ say 
the patriarchal elders, ‘we do all these 
horrible things to women: we threaten 
them with rape, we conspire against 
them. But - don’t forget - that’s what 
women once did to us.’ 

That accusation, needless to say, is 
a total myth • 
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ITALY 


Lega reaches end of road 

Toby Abse reports on the scandal that has engulfed Italy’s far-right regionalist party 



Bossi and son: not so dynamic duo 


T he Lega Nord has been a major 
force in Italian politics since 1992, 
claiming to represent the honest 
citizens of the north in opposition to 
the corruption of Rome and the parasit¬ 
ism of the south - in 1996 it took over 
10% of the vote in a general election. 1 
However, it now seems to have entered 
a downward spiral of irreversible 
decline, sparked by one of the biggest 
corruption scandals to hit an Italian 
political party since the downfall of 
Bettino Craxi and the disintegration of 
the Partito Socialista Italiano in 1992- 
93. The last couple of weeks have seen 
the resignation of Lega leader Umberto 
Bossi, together with the departure of 
other senior officials accused of mis¬ 
appropriating party funds. 

The situation in which Europe’s 
most successful group of xenophobic 
and Islamophobic racists find 
themselves is rich with irony. Every 
single accusation that the Lega, 
usually with very ample justification, 
made against the old political parties 
of the so-called First Republic (1946- 
94) can now be thrown back at the 
Lega itself. Clientelism, nepotism, 
bribery, corruption, abuse of public 
office, misappropriation of taxpayers’ 
money, systematic and longstanding 
links with organised criminals based 
in southern Italy - in short every 
type of crime and misdemeanour 
once associated with Christian 
democracy or Italian socialism in its 
last degenerate, Craxian phase 2 is now 
revealed as the habitual practice of the 
erstwhile moralists of Padania. 3 

It is now crystal-clear why Bossi’s 
originally purely tactical decision 
to ally with Silvio Berlusconi for 
electoral purposes became a strategic 
necessity after the regional elections 
of 2000. 4 It is no accident that without 
the protection of their Milanese 
godfather (Bossi himself has referred 
to Berlusconi as the “Mafioso of 
Arcore”) in the 1994-99 period, when 
the Lega was pursuing a more radically 
separatist course, the amateurish petty 
crooks of the Lombard provinces 
would have been vulnerable to any 
determined investigation. However, 
the publication on April 12 of an eight- 
page dossier of documents on the 
Bossi scandal as a special supplement 
to the Berlusconi family daily II 
Giornale showed that Berlusconi has 
now thrown the Lega to the wolves. 


The Lega has quite clearly 
been exposed as misusing vast 
sums from state funds drawn from 
general taxation, and given to it as 
reimbursements of election expenses, 
for purposes which have absolutely 
no connection with the normal 
activities of a political party. Whilst 
all the major Italian political parties 
have used these reimbursements for 
purposes other than those specified, 5 
it seems unlikely they have done so 
in so obvious a fashion as the Lega 
(although there is an ongoing scandal 
about the behaviour of the treasurer of 
the now defunct Christian Democratic 
fragment known as the Margherita, 
most of whose members subsequently 
joined the ex-‘official communist’- 
dominated Partito Democratico). In 
the case of the Lega, it is not just a 
matter of key officers using the money 
for the day-to-day administrative 
expenses of running a party rather than 
for the strictly electoral campaigning 
for which the reimbursements are 
officially intended. The Lega stands 
accused of attempting - successfully 
or otherwise - to take millions out of 
the country to destinations as unusual 
as Tanzania or Cyprus, speculating 
in foreign currencies like Australian 
dollars and Norwegian crowns and 
making large-scale purchases of gold 
and diamonds 6 - activities which 
could not be construed as necessary to 
subsidise a low-circulation daily paper 
{La Padania) or a separate Padanian 
trade union (Sindacato Padano), 
widely believed to have fewer than 
50 members. 

The most serious allegations are 
that treasurer Francesco Belsito took 
from the Lega’s account €300,000 in 
gold bars and diamonds, Senate vice- 
president Rosy Mauro €100,000 in 
diamonds, and Piergiorgio Stiffoni - 
until last week one of a committee in 
charge of auditing the Lega’s accounts 
- a further €200,000 in diamonds. 
While Mauro has publicly denied 
all the allegations against her in the 
strongest possible terms, Belsito 
has announced he has handed back 
everything. 

The initial response of the 
party to a longstanding criminal 
investigation was to force Francesco 
Belsito, the Lega treasurer, to resign 
on April 3. The investigation - 
largely reliant on the interception of 


numerous telephone calls between 
Belsito, entrepreneur Stefano Bonet 
and Romolo Girardelli (the latter 
suspected of association with the 
Mafia) - culminated in a dramatic 
police raid on the treasurer’s office 
and the confiscation of what appear to 
be incriminating documents, including 
the dossier published by II Giornale, 
from his safe. Some information 
about the Tanzanian episode had 
already come into the public realm in 
January, but the Lega did not appear to 
have responded to this initial crisis in 
any effective and timely manner, and 
wire taps from the last few months 
published in many major newspapers 
showed that the three men - Belsito, 
Girardelli and Bonet - had fallen out 
as a result of the January leaks. 

Rotten barrel 

Presumably some of the money 
being laundered abroad was not 
from the Lega and may well have 
come from the proceeds of organised 
crime: some of the intercepted calls 
appeared to have rather threatening 
undertones (Belsito, before his 
elevation to the Lega treasurership 
and an undersecretary post in the 
final Berlusconi government, had 
started his working life as a nightclub 
bouncer, whilst Girardelli - known 
as ‘the Admiral’ in Calabrian Mafia 
circles - appeared to have rather 
more ferocious acquaintances). 
Although prominent figures in the 
Lega are still trying to maintain that 
the Lega’s founder, Umberto Bossi, 
and former interior minister Roberto 
Maroni were unaware of at least the 
more spectacular activities of the 
party’s treasurer, the attempt to blame 
everything on one rotten apple soon 
proved a miserable failure. 

This was because, first, some 
of the conversations included 
references to money paid to Bossi’s 
wife and children for purposes that 
could not be given any political 
justification; and, secondly, because 
of the extensive statements given to 
the investigating magistrates by two 
figures in the Lega’s administrative 
apparatus: Daniela Cantamessa, the 
secretary in charge of organisation, 
sometimes referred to by journalists 
as Bossi’s personal secretary; and 
Nadia Dagrada, the secretary in 
charge of accounts. The willingness 


of these devoted party members, who 
had worked for the Lega all their 
adult lives, to talk to the authorities 
perhaps resulted from their desire 
to avoid possible incrimination or 
perhaps from some sense that Bossi’s 
family and entourage had betrayed the 
original ideals of the party. Whatever 
the case, it stood in stark contrast to 
the conduct of the rather more loyal, 
but less ideologically motivated, 
secretaries of figures like Silvio 
Berlusconi and Giulio Andreotti in 
the past. The traditional line in such 
situations was to take refuge in 
reticence, if not outright silence, as 
well as displays of feigned ignorance 
or deliberate misinformation. 

All of this placed Bossi in an 
extremely difficult situation. He 
could not avoid acknowledging 
that he was responsible for the 
appointment of Belsito as treasurer. 
This was impossible to explain away, 
given Belsito’s egregious lack of any 
relevant qualifications in accountancy 
or administration, his Calabrian 
rather than Padanian origins and his 
extremely dodgy political and personal 
past. Moreover, the behaviour of 
Bossi’s son was impossible to defend. 
Renzo Bossi was generally known as 
‘the Trout’ as a result of an interview 
given by his father some years ago. He 
was asked whether Renzo - who was 
being groomed for a political career 
- was his delfino (literally ‘dolphin’) 
and had replied he was more like a 
trota. ‘The Trout’, although elected 
as a Lega candidate to the Lombard 
Regional Council, had very little talent 
for politics, preferring to drive round 
in expensive fast cars and have brief 
relationships with showgirls - liaisons 
which tended to attract what his 
father felt was unwelcome publicity 
in Italian gossip magazines. Whether 
or not there was any truth in the story 
about his attendance at a cocaine- 
fired orgy held at the residence of 
the partner of one of his fellow Lega 
regional councillors, there seems to be 
absolutely no doubt that the numerous 
motoring fines he picked up for both 
speeding and parking violations were 
paid by Belsito from the Lega treasury. 

Here we do not have to rely on 
the somewhat unreliable and often 
uncorroborated telephonic claims 
of Belsito, since one of Renzo’s 
bodyguards used his mobile phone to 
film Bossi junior receiving large sums 
of cash - video evidence to back up 
the authenticity of the receipts found 
in Belsito’s safe. Given the fact that 
from January onwards Belsito was 
clearly trying to put himself in a 
position to blackmail the Bossi family 
in the event of his own sacking, there 
might otherwise have been a suspicion 
of forgery. Moreover, ‘the Trout’, 
having failed his school-leaving 
exams on three successive occasions, 
appeared to have finally paid for a 
diploma at the age of 21 from some 
mysterious institution. And now it is 
revealed that the party paid more than 
€ 100,000 towards the fees for a degree 
in economics issued by some equally 
mysterious “private university in 
London”. 7 Bossi, faced with scandals 
involving both the party treasurer 
and his favourite son, resigned as 
party leader (federal secretary in 
Lega parlance) on April 5. Over the 
Easter weekend Bossi finally forced a 
clearly reluctant Renzo to resign from 
the Lombard regional council and to 
abandon his political career, despite 
the desperate attempts of Renzo’s 
mother to persuade her husband that 
their son was being unfairly singled 
out. 

Belsito and Renzo Bossi were not 


the only members of the ‘magic circle’ 
mentioned in the telephone intercepts, 
which received massive press 
coverage. Nor were they the principal 
targets of Daniela Cantamessa and 
Nadia Dagrada, the secretaries who 
had given their lives to the Lega 
and now felt betrayed. Bossi’s wife, 
Manuela, was widely blamed - not just 
by Cantamessa and Dagrada, but by 
many party members - for allegedly 
manipulating the ailing Bossi, who 
has never really recovered from his 
devastating stroke in February 2004, 
which has certainly very gravely 
impaired his once powerful oratorical 
capacity and may have affected his 
mental faculties. Manuela has often 
accompanied her increasingly frail 
husband on his public engagements in 
the years since his stroke, becoming 
known as ‘La Badante ’. 8 

Bossi’s wife certainly not only 
secured party funding for Renzo, and 
to a lesser extent her other sons (even 
the youngest boy’s nose operation 
was paid for in this way), but seems 
to have squandered a massive 
amount of party money - much of 
it ultimately derived from public 
funds paid for by southerners and 
northern non-believers in the myth of 
Padania - on a school specialising in 
providing a “traditional education” in 
the Lombard dialect. However, this 
ideological commitment to the more 
grotesque aspects of regionalism has 
not been enough to wipe out her own 
Sicilian descent, often referred to by 
Bossi himself when denying charges 
of racism, whilst her intense and 
longstanding interest in astrology and 
the occult has added to her vilification 
by the Lega’s Lombard hard core 
- according to the two vengeful 
secretaries, she spends most of her 
time in an attic with thousands of 
books about black magic spread all 
over the floor. 

Misogyny 

If this was not enough, a further 
target for all the pent-up racism and 
misogyny of the Lega’s base has been 
another member of the ‘magic circle’, 
Rosy Mauro, who, as well as being 
the deputy speaker of the Senate, 
is leader of the Sindacato Padano 
‘trade union’ and a close friend of 
Manuela Bossi. Mauro was not only 
born in Puglia, in the deep south of 
Italy - something which excited the 
racism of many Leghisti - but seems 
to have a much younger lover, Pier 
Moscagiuro, although she continues 
to deny that he is more than her 
chief bodyguard and secretary. This 
former policeman, whom the Lega’s 
secretaries labelled ‘the Gigolo’, also 
showed some musical inclinations as 
a singer-songwriter - his greatest hit 
being entitled ‘Kooly noody’ (a pun 
on culi nudi - bare bums), something 
which has understandably caused 
much merriment amongst the Lega’s 
enemies, as well as amongst the 
internal opponents of the magic circle, 
of whom Roberto Maroni, who was 
ultimately Rosy Mauro’s nemesis, is 
the most formidable representative. 

It has been alleged that both Rosy 
Mauro and her bodyguard obtained 
school-leaving certificates and 
degrees from some mysterious Swiss 
institution (which, like Renzo Bossi’s 
“private university in London”, 
has never be named in print), at 
considerable expense to the party and 
ultimately the Italian taxpayer. Whilst 
Mauro herself denies having obtained 
such dubious Swiss qualifications, 
advancing as what she seems to think 
is a plea in mitigation that she was a 
“donkey” at school, it is quite possible 
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that the aggressively anti-intellectual 
and thuggish stance of the Lega has 
paradoxically made its hierarchy 
particularly vulnerable to the lure of 
self-evidently phoney diplomas and 
degrees at a time when shrewder 
operators would have learnt from the 
LSE’s indulgence of Saif Gaddafi’s 
plagiarised PhD thesis, that apparently 
respectable institutions can sometimes 
be a better target. 

Be that as it may, Rosy Mauro 
has proved a totally incompetent 
deputy speaker of the Senate, 
seemingly unable to keep order and 
to comprehend elementary rules of 
parliamentary procedure, so it is 
quite clear that she has been promoted 
way beyond anything her intellectual 
capacity fits her for. Nonetheless, the 
pompous attitude over the last week 
or so of her superior, Senate speaker 
Renato Schifani, a former justice 
minister under Berlusconi, who insists 
that she must now be prevented at all 
costs from chairing any sessions, lest 
she bring the Senate into disrepute, is 
a bit hard to take, given the Sicilian 
Schifani’s notoriety during his stint in 
the cabinet for his made-to-measure 
laws that kept Berlusconi out of the 
courtrooms. As yet Mauro’s legal 
position is no worse than that of 
Schifani (who has in the past, no doubt 
unfairly, been tarred with the Mafia 
brush), as no criminal charges have 
been brought against her. 

Last week Bossi was reluctantly 
pushed by Roberto Maroni into 
expelling Mauro from the Lega - not 
because of her alleged corruption, 
but because of her refusal to obey 
the Lega’s orders to resign as deputy 
speaker and to stop making public 
appearances on prime-time television 
defending her position. Given that the 
Lega always presents such expulsions 
by its leading body as having been 
unanimous, it is hard to know whether 
the claim that Bossi deliberately 
absented himself from the room rather 
than vote against his Badante is true 
or not. Maroni certainly made it plain 
that if Bossi did not expel Mauro he 
would resign forthwith. Given Rosy’s 
self-destructive decision to appear at 
her expulsion hearing accompanied by 
her friend, the policeman and singer- 
songwriter, the old man had little 
choice, whatever he or Manuela might 
have felt. 

Whilst some Italian feminists try 
to defend Rosy Mauro as a victim 
of machismo and many mainstream 
Italian journalists seem to have 
a degree of sympathy for Bossi 
in his decrepitude, anybody who 
starts feeling any pity for any of 
the characters in this melodrama - 
which seems more like a Dario Fo 
farce than a Shakespearean tragedy 9 
- should remember the terrible price 
paid for Bossi’s racist rantings by 
the thousands of black immigrants 
who have died either trying to reach 
Italian shores, being pushed back to 
sea or being callously and deliberately 
abandoned to sink beneath the 
waves in the overcrowded and badly 
maintained boats of the human 
traffickers without any serious attempt 
at rescue. Moreover, whilst neofascists 
have played their disgusting part, 
many of the numerous racist incidents 
of varying degrees of violence, from 
wounding and arson to cold-blooded 
murder, to which Africans, Arabs and 
gypsies have been subjected in Italy 
over the last two decades, must be laid 
fairly and squarely on the shoulders 
of the Lega. The party has ceaselessly 
stirred up racism, xenophobia and 
Islamophobia - its campaigns against 
the building of mosques went beyond 
anything the English Defence League 
has ever accomplished - in the working 
class communities of northern Italy 
just as effectively as either Jean-Marie 
or Marine Le Pen have done amongst 
their French equivalents. 

Antagonisms 

It is to be hoped that the Lega will 


not recover from this debacle, despite 
the efforts of Roberto Maroni to 
apply a new brush - quite literally, 
the 3,000 Leghisti summoned to a 
gathering at Bergamo a few days ago 
arrived carrying brushes in response 
to Maroni’s demand for “cleaning, 
cleaning, cleaning” in his Facebook 
posts in the days immediately 
preceding it. Interestingly, when Bossi 
spoke at the Bergamo rally and tried 
to revive the notion of a conspiracy 
against the Lega by its political 
and judicial opponents, he himself 
was heckled by the predominantly 
Maronite audience, who showed a 
much greater enthusiasm for their 
younger hero, who appears to be 
winning over the base of the party. 

The next national (or, as the 
Lega puts it, ‘federal’) congress 
of the party will now take place 
in June, not the autumn, as was 
being suggested in the immediate 
aftermath of Bossi’s resignation - 
the democratic deficit inside the 
organisation should be evident from 
the fact that it is the first congress 
for a decade. Maroni is currently 
frontrunner for the succession - in the 
interim he is one of a “triumvirate” 10 
(along with Roberto Calderoli and 
Manuela Dal Lago) put in charge of 
the party in the immediate aftermath 
of Bossi’s resignation. Calderoli, 
another minister in Berlusconi’s last 
government, himself seems vulnerable 
to corruption allegations, if the claims 
in the intercepts from Belsito and his 
associates are to be believed - although 
as yet there is no corroborating 
evidence, whether written or in the 
form of sworn testimony, from other 
relevant witnesses. 

Whether or not Manuela Dal Lago 
is the token woman, she is certainly 
the token representative of the 
Veneto (the other two better known 
figures both being Lombards). There 
is growing dissension between the 
Lombards and the Venetians, the 
latter believing that the party has 
been disgraced by a Lombard clique, 
whilst their own regional and local 
councillors are allegedly a model of 
rectitude. It needs to be emphasised 
that the current constitution of the 
Lega says quite clearly that the federal 
secretary and the president cannot be 
from the same “nation” (ie, region). 
Since Bossi became president after his 
resignation as federal secretary and 
both he and Maroni are Lombards, 
this would mean that Maroni could 
not become federal secretary if 
Bossi remains president, unless the 
leadership manage to show sufficient 
unity to impose a rapid rule change 
on the base. As things stand, a breach 
of the rules could trigger a Venetian 
scission from the Lega - the Liga 
Veneta was founded before the Lega 
Lombarda and more Venetians than 
Lombards fell victim to the purges 
by which Bossi imposed his control 
over the unified Lega Nord in its early 
years. 

Local antagonisms do not just 
take a regional form. There are 
further rivalries between Bergamo 
and Varese within Lombardy and 
between both these provincial towns 
and the metropolis of Milan, whilst 
the Venetians are divided between the 
ex-Christian Democrat, Luca Zaia, 
and Franco Tosi, the ex-fascist mayor 
of Verona. 11 

Whilst Maroni’s line of purging the 
party of the most discredited elements 
by expulsion may have some chance 
of success, it depends both on the 
successful marginalisation of the 
‘magic circle’, which Bossi might 
not countenance if the allegations 
about his wife’s extensive property 
portfolio prove well founded, 12 and 
on no conclusive proof of Maroni’s 
own involvement in illicit financial 
transactions emerging. The banner 
headline on the front page of the 
April 12 II Fatto Quotidiano - in broad 
terms a daily associated with Antonio 
Di Pietro’s Italia dei Valori - read: 


“Maroni sapeva” (Maroni knew). 
This allegation is based on intercepts 
of statements by Belsito and Girardelli 
and does not augur well for Maroni. 
Some have already compared him to 
Claudio Martelli, the ‘fresh, young 
man’ who attempted to present himself 
as an honest alternative to Bettino 
Craxi in the dying days of the PSI - 
only to be unmasked as equally mired 
in corruption a few months later. 

If no further revelations emerge 
over the next few weeks, the local 
elections in May will be decisive 
for the fate of the Lega. Any hope it 
had that its line of opposition to the 
govermnent of Mario Monti would 
enable it to increase its vote at the 
expense of Berlusconi’s PdL, which 
has in general supported Monti, albeit 
less enthusiastically than the PD, has 
clearly gone as a result of the scandals. 
It is now crucial for the Lega that its 
share of the vote does not decrease too 
rapidly and that it manages to hold on 
to some of its strongholds in local 
government - such as Verona, where 
Tosi was at one stage thought likely 
to win the mayoralty for a second time 
outright in the first round. 13 

Whilst some disillusioned Lega 
voters will return to the major parties 
- the PdL and PD 14 - many are likely 
to abstain. The one force that is 
forecast to pick up a disproportionate 
percentage of former Lega voters is 
the comedian Beppe Grillo’s populist 
Movimento Cinque Stelle. At times 
this grouping has sought to place 
itself on the far left, appealing to 
some of those who once voted for 
Rifondazione Comunista (PRC), but 
its rightward traj ectory has become 
quite clear in recent days. Grillo 
made a disgraceful statement that 
the children of immigrants should 
not be granted Italian citizenship and 
cynically uses his histrionic talents 
in speeches employing many of 
the phrases and mannerisms of the 
younger, fitter Bossi in a very blatant 
bid to appeal to Lega supporters 
through demagogy and racism. 

We should all rejoice at the 
downfall of Bossi and the Lega, but 
until such time as the PRC or some 
other communist formation revives, 
the danger persists of the mere 
replacement of one reactionary racist 
demagogue by another • 

Notes 

1. There is a large English-language academic 
literature dealing with the history, ideology and 
sociology of this party. The foremost scholar of 
the Lega in the UK is Anna Cento Bull, author 
of Social identities and political cultures in Italy 
(Oxford 2001) and co-author with Mark Gilbert 
of The Lega Nord and the northern question 

in Italian politics (Basingstoke 2002). The 
American scholar, Thomas W Gold, has written 
The Lega Nord and contemporary politics in 
Italy (Basingstoke 2003), whilst recently Andrej 
Zaslove has published The reinvention of the 
European radical right: populism, regionalism 
and the Italian Lega Nord (Montreal 2011) - a 
title that stresses the malevolent European impact 
of the Lega. 

2. Whilst some have argued that the PSI started 
to be infected with such practices after it entered 
a coalition government with the DC and then its 
left wing split away in 1964, the rot only really 
became apparent when Craxi took over the party 
secretaryship in 1976. 

3. The territory of Padania is in effect a creation 
of the Lega Nord. It has no previous uniform 
historical or cultural identity and its exact 
southern boundaries have varied with the 
electoral fortunes of the Lega - Emilia Romagna 
and Tuscany have been included on some 
occasions, but not others. This is not to deny that 
to a limited extent the Lega Nord’s predecessors, 
the Lega Lombarda and the Liga Veneto, were 
tapping into genuine regionalist feelings in parts 
of Lombardy and the Veneto, but merely to 
emphasise that Padania itself cannot be treated 
as an entity comparable to Catalonia within the 
Spanish state or Wales and Scotland within the 
UK. 

4. On the first occasion such an alliance was 
forged, in 1994, it disintegrated in a matter 
of months, with the Lega bringing down 
Silvio Berlusconi’s first government, even 
if the importance of trade union strikes and 
demonstrations over pensions in this process 
should not be underrated. Between 1994 and 
1999, Bossi and Berlusconi were on very bad 
terms and it should be noted that it was the 
Lega’s refusal to ally with Berlusconi in 1996 that 
allowed Romano Prodi to gain sufficient seats to 
form a centre-left government. 

5. The Italian parliament came up with this 


notion of reimbursement of election expenses 
some years ago to get around the fact that state 
funding of political parties had been abolished 
by an abrogative referendum. In effect, there was 
always an element of fraud in this defiance of the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the popular will, but not 
of the grotesque kind being discussed here. 

6. The allegations are that treasurer Francesco 
Belsito took from the Lega’s account €300,000 
in gold bars and diamonds, Senate vice- 
president Rosy Mauro €100,000 in diamonds 
and Piergiorgio Stiffoni - until last week one of 
a committee in charge of auditing the Lega’s 
accounts - a further €200,000 in diamonds. While 
Mauro has publicly denied all the allegations 
against her in the strongest possible terms, Belsito 
has announced he has handed back everything. 

7. One assumes that if this had been the New 
College of the Humanities set up by Richard 
Dawkins and other celebrity academics, 
somebody would by now have brought it to the 
attention of the press, so presumably Renzo was 
the willing victim of a more straightforward 
scam. 

8. ‘ Badante', whilst not appearing in older 
dictionaries, is clearly derived from badare - to 
‘care for’ or Took after’. In recent years it has 
become the usual description for women, usually 
of eastern European origin, who look after elderly 
Italian men and sometimes women. This is a 
new phenomenon and ties in with the breakdown 
of the old extended family, since the role of 
carer would in the past have been performed 

by daughters, particularly unmarried ones. The 
notion of the badante as manipulating an elderly 
man has been reinforced by the number of 
marriages of young eastern European women to 
elderly Italian widowers in their charge. 

9. As far as I am aware, no Italian journalist has 
yet compared Bossi with King Lear or drawn 
analogies between Manuela Bossi or Rosy Mauro 
and either Lady Macbeth or the witches in the 
Scottish play, although feminist defences of 
Mauro have claimed she is being treated like a 
witch destined for the flames. 

10. Whilst one might expect the Lega to have a 
rather poor grasp of Latin, given that many of 
its members do not seem capable of speaking in 


standard Italian, let alone achieving fairly average 
educational qualifications, mainstream Italian 
journalists have also used the term, despite one of 
the three being a woman. 

11. See La Repubblica April 12 for further details 
of internal divisions, both territorial and political, 
within the Lega Nord. 

12. There are allegedly 11 properties registered in 
the name of Bossi’s wife which might have been 
purchased with party funds. There has also been 

a scandal about a large apartment left to Bossi as 
leader of the Lega in the will of an elderly female 
Leghista without children. The flat seems to have 
been sold, but there is no indication that Bossi 
has given the money to the party, as the testator 
intended. In addition the intercepts of Belsito and 
his associates contained allegations that numerous 
expensive repairs on the Bossi family house were 
financed from party funds. 

13. Ilvo Diamanti argues in La Repubblica that 
the Lega’s decline will not be so rapid, citing 
an opinion poll giving it 7% support - a drop 
of only 1% in a week of unrelentingly bad 
publicity (April 16). He emphasises the Lega’s 
territorial roots, large and active membership and 
possession of a core vote of about 4%, who have 
stuck with it over all the vicissitudes of the last 20 
years. Diamanti is professor of political science 
at Urbino University and has written two books 
on the Lega and, whilst many a political scientist 
has been proved wrong, it has to be conceded 
that Diamanti’s knowledge of the Lega is second 
to none. 

14. It is no accident that the most prominent of 
those in the PD who have shown some measure 
of sympathy for Bossi and the Lega in recent 
days have been the totally corrupt PD clique 

in charge of Sesto San Giovanni, the industrial 
suburb of Milan once known as the ‘Stalingrad of 
Italy’. Inevitably such mayors and former mayors 
who have not resigned from their own offices 
faced with criminal investigations encourage the 
Leghisti to do likewise. However, it is hard to 
believe that former Leghisti will turn to Penati 
and his coterie - the spurious reputation for 
rectitude of the Lega is one reason why former 
communist-voting workers switched to Bossi’s 
followers in areas like Sesto. 


Mobilise against threat 


On Saturday April 14, Iran attended 
talks on its nuclear programme 
with six world powers in Istanbul. 
In the end, this ‘summit’ was little 
more than talks about talks - to 
take place in May in Baghdad. 
The uneasy stand-off continues 
and the strong possibility remains 
of an attack on Iran within months. 
Indeed, the outcome of the meeting 
has provoked a degree of cynicism, 
with press outlets in the US, the 
UK and Israel pointing out that 
Syria now seems to have learned 
the ‘Iran method’ - that is, agree 
to talks simply to buy time and 
postpone intervention. 

Israel’s so-called ‘frustration’ 
threatens to boil over - there is 
no guarantee that it will simply 
wait. A major Israeli TV station 
has reported that the country’s 
air force is psyched up for an 
attack on Iran. A reporter from 
Channel 10 spent several weeks 
interviewing pilots and other 
military personnel at an Israeli 
air base and remarked upon the 


palpable sense of excitement 
they displayed at the prospect 
of Israel’s first full-scale air 
campaign in 30 year. Many 
spoke openly about the “years of 
preparation” that are now almost 
over, as the momentum towards 
military action gathers pace. The 
reporter, Alon Ben-David, saw 
“dozens if not more planes” being 
readied to carry out an attack on 
Iran’s nuclear sites, including 
F-15 fighter jets, escort planes and 
air tankers to refuel the squadron 
en route to its target. 

An attack on Iran would be a 
disaster and threaten to unleash 
reactionary developments across 
the region. Hands Off the People 
of Iran has organised a school 
over the weekend on April 21-22 
to arm comrades in the workers’ 
and progressive movement with 
a thorough understanding of the 
pressures that are now pushing 
towards another catastrophic war 
in the Middle East. 

Yassamine Mather 


Weekend school 

The danger of an attack on Iran is increasing every day. That is why 
Hands Off the People of Iran is hosting this school. Our aim is to 
highlight the dynamics behind the sabre-rattling in order to mobilise 
against the threat the more effectively. 


Saturday April 21 

11.30am: War, imperialism and 
the capitalist crisis Mike 
Macnair, CPGB; Istvan 
Meszaros 

2.30pm: How sanctions and 
the Islamic regime destroy the 
working class Majid Tamjidi, 
exiled labour movement activist 

3pm: Israel, Iran and the 
Middle East Moshe Machover, 
Israeli socialist and founder of 
Matzpen; 

Sunday April 22 

11.30am: The political 
economy of the Iranian regime 

Mohammed Reza Shalgouni, 
Rahe Kargar/Organisation of 
Revolutionary Workers of Iran; 
Yassamine Mather, Hands Off 


the People of Iran 
2.30pm: Solidarity with the 
people in Iran John McDonnell 
MP; Donnacha De Long, 
president, National Union of 
Journalists; Sarah McDonald, 
participant in Vienna marathon 
for Workers Fund Iran 

University of London Union, 
Malet Street, London. 


, HANDS OFF 
Ji THE PEOPLE 

OF IRAN 
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Gunter Grass and the German neurosis 

Maciej Zurowski looks at a literary scandal and the bourgeoisie’s attempt to cope with its past 



kk A bominable”, “irritating”, 
and “over the top” - these 
^^mare the attributes that the 
German tabloid Bild, otherwise known 
for agitating the local populace against 
‘lazy Greeks’ and suchlike, used to 
describe a poem, ‘What must be said’, 
by Gunter Grass, which was recently 
published in the Siiddeutsche Zeitung. 
When Ephraim Zuroff of the Simon 
Wiesenthal Center attributed “a deep- 
seated prejudice against the Jewish 
people” to the famous German writer, 
he was being mild in comparison. 
The Israeli prime minister, Binyamin 
Netanyahu, reminded the public of 
Grass’s ‘Nazi past’: “Coming from a 
former member of the Waffen SS,” he 
remarked dryly, the poem was “per¬ 
haps not surprising”. 1 Within days, 
Netanyahu banned the author from 
entering Israel. 

Of course, such expressions 
of outrage are not uncommon in 
rightwing circles whenever Israel’s 
foreign policies are the object of 
even the mildest critique. Every 
time somebody evokes the Jewish 
holocaust to block criticism of Israel’s 
ruling elites, it is as if the dignity of 
six million is posthumously trampled 
underfoot. Consequently, few readers 
were surprised to learn that Grass’s 
poem contained little that a sane 
person could conceive as anti-Jewish. 
In his timid, thoroughly pacifist 
warning against the looming Israeli 
attack on Iran, Grass took care to 
refer to Israel as “a land to which I 
am, and always will be, attached”, 
while calling upon both Iran and Israel 
to allow a “free and open inspection” 
of their nuclear capabilities by an 
“international authority”. 2 

If anything about the poem can 
be described as over the top, it is 
Grass’s belief in the collective guilt 
of all Germans, including himself, for 
the atrocities perpetuated under the 
Nazi dictatorship. Bom into a petty 
bourgeois Catholic home in 1927, 
Grass reached adolescence after the 
last hope of successful resistance to 
Hitler had been stamped out by SA 
jackboots. Aged 17, he was drafted 
into a Waffen SS tank division. These 
were the last months of the war - a 
time when even the once infamously 
loyal and ideologically hardened elite 
corps of the Third Reich sent anyone 
who was still in possession of their 
limbs to the rapidly receding front. 
Readers may decide to what extent the 
teenage Grass can be held responsible 
for Nazi atrocities. 

To some, the author’s apologies 
for his “own origins, tarnished by a 
stain that can never be removed,” are 
not enough. International observers 
may well have been astonished at the 
intensity and sheer uniformity with 
which the entire German cultural and 
political establishment pounced on 
Grass like a pack of starved coyotes. 
Germany’s ‘literary pope’, Marcel 
Reich-Ranicki, called it a “repulsive 
poem” and the editor of the centre- 
left German daily Die Zeit went so far 
as to accuse the author of “swinging 
in the Auschwitz club”. Not one of 
Grass’s plentiful German detractors 
has found it necessary to discuss the 
actual contents of his poem. 3 

Beate Klarsfeld, the German Left 
Party’s candidate for presidency, 
also jumped in on the act. During her 
heyday in 1968, Klarsfeld publicly 
slapped a former Nazi propagandist, 
the Christian Democratic chancellor, 
Kurt Kiesinger. Now, however, 
the pro-Israel hardliner and ‘Nazi 
hunter’ was not embarrassed to 
compare Grass’s poem to a Hitler 
speech, absurdly claiming that Grass 
might just as well have replaced the 
word “Israel” with “international 


Gunter Grass: mildest criticism 

finance Jewry”. Of course, almost 
any polemic will assume a Nazi-like 
timbre if certain words are replaced 
with “international finance Jewry”. 

The reader should bear in mind 
that Gunter Grass is not known as 
a political provocateur or literary 
enfant terrible. His classic novel The 
tin drum (1959) may have been too 
racy for the prudish mores of post¬ 
war Germany, but it eventually set 
the blueprint for official German 
Ver gangenheit shew alt i gun g - 
‘coping with the past’. In a symbolic 
fashion, Nazism was associated with 
collectivism, connoted by the regular 
marching beat of the storm trooper 
drums and contrasted with the sensual, 
imaginative rhythm played by the 
main character, who metaphorically 
envisions a free Germany. 

Characteristically, his novel 
Hundejahre (1963) sees its 
protagonists constantly vacillating 
between the Communist Party of 
Germany (KPD) and the National 
Socialist German Workers Party 
(NSDAP), switching allegiances and 
party memberships with great ease. 
This scenario is a projection of Grass’s 
idealism more than it is representative 
of historical trends. Styling himself as 
an opponent of all ‘ideologies’, Grass 
inevitably absorbed the dominant 
ideology, according to which the 
communist and fascist movements 
were simply two sides of the same 
totalitarian coin. Unable - or unwilling 
- to make out divergent class interests 
behind their political manifestations, 
Grass plumped for liberal democracy 
as the best possible option for the 
German nation. 

It is not as if he had never been 
exposed to alternative points of view. 
As a member of the Gruppe 47 literary 
circle, Grass rubbed shoulders with 
communists, such as its founder, 
Hans-Werner Richter. Richter, after 
being expelled from the KPD for 
‘Trotskyism’ in 1932, rejoined the 
party after Hitler’s rise to power and 
worked in the underground resistance. 
Following a brief time in Gestapo 
custody, he was drafted, sent to the 
front, and captured by the Americans. 
Understandably, he did not have much 


time for the post-war ‘collective 
guilt’ campaign that he, like all other 
Germans, was subjected to by the 
psychological warfare department 
of the US armed forces. In 1947, 
his paper Der Ruf was banned for 
“nihilism” (read: communist thought) 
and expressions of protest against the 
anti-German chauvinism collectively 
endured after the defeat of the Third 
Reich. 

‘Democratisation’ 

“We have to be tough with Germany,” 
opined Roosevelt - “and I mean the 
German people, not just the Nazis. 
We either have to castrate the German 
people or you have to treat them in 
such a manner that they can’t just 
go on reproducing people who want 
to continue the way they have in 
the past.” The measures planned 
for the defeated Germany involved, 
among other things, ‘industrial 
demilitarisation’ - ie, the destruction 
of Germany’s productive capacity, 
together with its banking system - and 
a deliberate repression of the standard 
of living to near-starvation levels. 
From ‘collective guilt’ to collective 
punishment: a new Versailles, but a 
less humane one. 

However, the new administration 
under Truman soon realised that you 
cannot have global capitalism with a 
key player excluded - or even “made 
to starve”, as had been Roosevelt’s 
desire. For years, pragmatic American 
capitalists had understood that the 
wanton destruction of Germany’s 
economy would lead to a severe crisis 
all over western Europe - and this, 
in turn, would deliver the European 
peoples into the arms of Stalin, whose 
army was goose-stepping just around 
the corner. 

With the first signs of their 
predictions becoming painfully 
apparent, there was a sharp change 
of line. After ‘deNazification’ came 
‘democratisation’: ie, the rapid 
integration of Germany into the new 
imperialist order. With the onset of 
the cold war, all manner of former 
NSDAP and SS functionaries were 
pardoned and - hey presto - made 
their way back into the political and 


economic establishment, be it as 
‘democratic’ capitalists or Christian 
Democratic Union officials. 4 This 
‘democratisation’ process, crucially, 
involved contractual arrangements 
with Israel and a commitment to 
Wiedergutmachung (‘ compensation ’): 
ie, reparation payments to the same 
country. Thus, the institutional 
‘anti-fascism’ of West Germany - 
in reality a veneer for its integration 
into transatlantic imperialism - 
involved a firm geopolitical, financial 
and ideological commitment to 
Israel. Socialist holocaust survivor 
organisations, such as the Union 
of Anti-Fascists, meanwhile, were 
subjected to bans and disbarments. 5 

It was in this atmosphere that 
Gunter Grass came into his own 
and authored his most important 
work. Many among the centre-left 
intelligentsia were dissatisfied with the 
cultural philistinism that accompanied 
the 1950s-60s reconstruction and 
the swiftness with which former 
Nazis got another shot at the lofty 
heights of German society. For these 
culturati, Grass, who had become 
a sort of ‘conscience of the nation’, 
offered consensual social democratic 
moderation, cultural sophistication 
and solemn meditation over the 
National Socialist past. 

Not least through his novels, 
the Gruppe 47 literary association 
were able to become part of the 
ideological establishment. Combined 
with his undeniable talent, Grass’s 
conviction that the German people 
had a particular duty to uphold liberal 
democracy provided the left with a 
place in the new republic where they 
could make themselves comfortable. 
For in those days, even those to the left 
of Grass hailed the liberal-democratic 
German constitution as a wise piece 
of writing designed to guard human 
dignity and avert a repeat of history. In 
a 1962 article for Konkret magazine, 
a young Ulrike Meinhof - then close 
to the illegal KPD - described this 
Grundgesetz as a constitution that 
was “not dominated by the dictate of 
individual interest groups” and had 
been authored by “the best men that 
could still be found ... after 12 years 


ofNazism”. 6 

Likewise, in the first two decades 
after the war, the German left held 
an unambiguously pro-Israel stance. 
For many, this began to change with 
the outbreak of the 1967 Six Day 
War - if, understandably, in a far 
more cautious fashion than was the 
case in other European countries. 
Ulrike Meinhof’s commentary at that 
time was symptomatic of this gentle 
turning of the tide. While careful to 
acknowledge the Israeli state’s right 
to exist and condemning extreme 
anti-Israel statements made by Arab 
leaders, Meinhof, now a prominent 
spokeswoman of the new left, 
expressed some sympathy for Arab 
nationalism and attempted to make 
sense of the United States’ geopolitical 
interests in the Middle East. 

In powerful prose, she criticised 
Israel’s “false friends” at home, 
the German right. “What led to a 
questionable reconciliation,” Meinhof 
wrote, “is not the recognition of the 
Jews’ humanity, but the harshness 
of their warfare [and] the use of 
napalm; not the understanding of 
our own crimes, but the Israeli 
blitzkrieg, solidarity with the 
brutality, the displacement and the 
conquest.” In Sinai, argued Meinhof, 
chauvinistically applauding the 
Israeli troops’ victory over the Soviet- 
backed Arabs, the German right had 
symbolically “won Stalingrad after 
all” 7 . 

The new left began to ask 
questions: how could it be that media 
tsar Axel Springer, a sworn enemy 
of the left, who employed former 
Nazi functionaries in his editorial 
staff, was at the same time known as 
Germany’s “biggest friend of Israel”? 
When a meeting of the Gruppe 47 
was interrupted by students protesting 
against ‘the establishment’, Hans- 
Werner Richter dissolved the circle, 
accepting that the avant-garde was 
now to be found elsewhere. Gunter 
Grass did not share Richter’s view - 
nor did he, like many others, become 
radicalised when the repressive class 
character of the West German republic 
became increasingly apparent. Instead, 
he expressed ‘worry’ about the student 
movement and its “moral absolutism” 8 

- something that, in his view, ‘we 
Germans’ ought to abstain from. 

Collective guilt 

If the ‘collective guilt’ thesis no longer 
applied to the ‘democratic’ German 
elites, it reappeared, albeit in implicit 
form, in the school curriculum - now 
firmly aimed at the young subjects 
of bourgeois rule. To this day, school 
students are treated to repeated lessons 
about the Third Reich and the Jewish 
holocaust from the fifth grade onwards 

- allegedly to ‘warn’ them against a 
repeat of history. Typically, the rise 
of Nazism is depicted as a case of 
mass hypnosis, whereby a cunning 
movement ignited the nation’s 
dangerous love of authoritarianism 
and, on the back of a weak and far too 
permissive democracy, proceeded to 
turn western civilisation on its head. 

The proportional representation 
system of the Weimar Republic, so 
the narrative goes, led to a chaotic 
and inefficient multitude of parties 
unable to cope with the demands 
of the world economic crisis. 
Extremist forces were permitted to 
thrive and enter parliament, tricking 
the ignorant masses into accepting 
‘simple solutions’ to complicated 
problems. And complicated problems, 
so the implication attests, can only 
be truly understood by the wise and 
benevolent political elites of our 
liberal democracies. 

In a country where Prolet is a 
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common slur even among the left, images 
of the mob unleashed are never far away 
where institutional anti-fascism is taught. 
In retrospect, we are led to believe, the 
NSAPD really became a workers’ party 
of sorts - even if, in the end, the entire 
Volksgemeinschaft allowed itself to get 
carried away. National socialism, so 
children are taught, was a system that 
allowed social losers to become somebody, 
goose-stepping in unison to the drumbeat of 
hate - instead of just staying in the gutter 
where they belong, as is the case in our 
meritocracies. Small wonder it all led to 
terror and genocide! 

From there, it all becomes a question 
of moralistic pondering over questions of 
responsibility - a favourite pursuit of the 
German chattering classes, albeit rarely a 
fruitful one. For there are few lessons to 
be drawn from an evaluation of the Third 
Reich which treats the Gennan nation as an 
organic body, united in resentment over the 
Great War and lusting for easy scapegoats, 
or else lacking the exemplary courage of 
conscientious military bigwigs like Claus 
von Stauffenberg. 

In German classrooms, there is little 
time for the SPD right wing’s betrayal 
of November 1918, their arrangements 
with the old elites, their unleashing of 
the Freikorps - the very seed of Nazism 
- to crush the workers’ councils and 
butcher the revolutionary leaders. The 
existence of a German working class, 
which, instead of joining the fascist 
battalions, overwhelmingly continued 
to vote social democrat and communist 
when it still could, 9 is not something that 
official German history teaching rushes to 
acknowledge. 

Neither does it go out of its way to 
investigate which social classes were 
prepared to support a movement such as 
Nazism and why. Instead, blame is put at 
the door of ‘us Germans’ more broadly: 
moral failure, if not outright complicity, 
are the central themes contemplated with 
regards to all those individuals to whom it 
did not occur to single-handedly take on the 
combined forces of the National Socialist 
state apparatus after 1933. 10 

German institutional anti-fascism, 
furthermore, teaches that the Nazi 
concentration camps were rechtsfreie 
Raume - places in which the rule of law had 
been suspended. Fundamental civil rights 
such as the protection of the individual 
against state despotism, it is claimed, can 
only be guaranteed by the Rechtsstaat, the 
rule-of-law state that had been abolished 
by Hitler. The underlying purpose of 
official German history teaching, it is fair 
to say, is to consolidate the young citizen’s 
allegiance to that rule-of-law state. 

This narrative fails to mention that 
Hitler, while suspending civil liberties 
by means of emergency legislation, left 
the right to private property intact, just 
as he had promised the old elites, thus 
preserving the one truly inalienable essence 
of bourgeois law. Enshrined in the liberal- 
democratic German constitution since 
the student protests of 1967-68, likewise, 
is a set of laws that suspend certain civil 
rights in case of ‘emergency’ and, most 
crucially, give “every German” the right of 
“resistance against anybody who attempts 
to do away with the constitutional order”. 11 
Since only the forces at the direct disposal 
of the bourgeois state are armed, it is not 
hard to work out who stands a fair chance 
of resisting whom in case of such an 
“emergency”. 

Combined with a set of special laws 
policing the discussion of Nazism and 
banning Germans from reading documents 
such as Mein Kampf, the unscientific 
discourse surrounding the subject gives 
an impression of German chauvinism 
as unchanging and ahistorical - a beast 
deeply ingrained in the Teutonic soul, 
always threatening to raise its ugly head 
if not kept in check by the repressive 
apparatus of the bourgeois state. Rather 
maliciously, Grass’s What must be said is 
now being presented as further evidence to 
this. But in truth, the ethnic nationalism of 
the Nazi era was a product of its time and 
specific social conditions, and so was the 
phantasmagorical repertoire of anti-Semitic 
imagery. 

The chauvinism of the contemporary 


German right is an entirely different beast. 
In line with the country’s integration into 
the ‘international community’, it insists 
on Germany’s leading position in Europe, 
but accepts its role as a junior partner of 
the United States. A kind of ‘positional 
chauvinism’. Just as the German right 
has long been committed to the Israeli 
project, the German equivalent of the 
Murdoch empire, Axel Springer AG, lists 
in its corporate constitution its intention 
to “support the vital rights of the state of 
Israel”. 12 Thus, the tirades against Islamists, 
‘asylum cheats’ and ‘criminal foreigners’ 
found in the pages of its esteemed tabloid, 
Bild, are accompanied by expressions of 
solidarity for the ‘Jewish project’. 

Although the vast majority of Germans 
are opposed to anti-Semitism, there are 
indications that the officially sanctioned 
‘anti-fascism’ is counterproductive. 
Many school students are unwilling to 
persevere through presentations that aim 
at emotional consternation rather than 
a real understanding of history, and in 
various surveys a large percentage of 
respondents state that they would rather end 
the perpetual “commemoration culture” 
altogether. Such surveys are routinely 
presented as evidence that the spirit of 
Nazism still lurks deep in the German 
psyche - as are those in which respondents 
express a critical attitude towards the Israeli 
government’s treatment of the Palestinian 
people. 13 With all the embarrassment, guilt 
and shame that younger generations are 
implicitly expected to feel about a time they 
have never experienced, far-right fringe 
groups find it easy to recruit demoralised 
youth by, rather ludicrously, depicting 
Germany as an ‘oppressed nation’. 

Critical defence 

Throughout the decades, Grass continued 
to stand firmly on the grounds of the 
German constitution. True to the official 
‘never again’ mantra, he has opposed 
‘extremism’ of all stripes and backed 
every SPD chancellor from Willy 
'Berufsverbote' Brandt to the neoliberal 
Gerhard Schroder. It is precisely for this 
reason that the political and cultural elites 
have found it necessary to attack him so 
vehemently. It is not some loony lefty, but 
the establishment’s figurehead intellectual, 
who has dared to criticise Israel. From 
there, they figure, it is only a small step to 
question Germany’s bonds with Israel and, 
by extension, its commitment to Atlanticist 
imperialism. If you are to believe a recent 
New York Times article, they may well have 
something to worry about: broad layers of 
the German public support Grass against 
the frothing intelligentsia, which is making 
itself look very stupid and cowardly 
indeed. 14 

There is no question that communists 
should defend Gunter Grass against 
the smear campaign. Not only because 
accusations of anti-Semitism are used to 
suffocate any criticism of Israel - a penchant 
penetrating into the ranks of the German 
left - but because it is instrumentalised as 
an ideological defence of any imperialist 
endeavours, including those of the German 
bourgeoisie. Why did Germany enter the 
Balkans conflict in the 1990s? According 
to its Green ex-foreign minister, Joschka 
Fischer, that happened because of 
Germany’s “historical responsibility with 
regard to the dictators of the world”. Why 
does Germany sell arms to Israel, thus 
furthering not only Israeli, but also its own, 
hegemonic interests in the Middle East? 
Because of what the Germans did to the 
Jews, of course. Ruling class self-interest 
is depicted as ‘ethical responsibility’, the 
aggressive expansion of capital as ‘moral 
obligation’. 

Of course, we should be critical of 
Grass’s poem. Not the state of Israel, but 
imperialism, with the United States at its 
helm, is the biggest threat to world peace 
- the Gennan capitalist class plays a role 
in this just as much as that of the Israelis. 
Then there is Grass’s naive call for an 
“international authority” to inspect nuclear 
capabilities - inevitably dominated by the 
very power that uses Israel as a Trojan horse 
in the Middle East. However, his greatest 
weakness lies in his inability to escape a 
nationalist framework. As a German writer, 
Grass continues to identify with the history 


of the German nation - even if he does so 
in a negative sense. History, to him, is 
a history of the relationships between 
national collectives. 

Grass’s former colleague from the 
Gruppe 47 circle, the Marxist writer 
and playwright Peter Weiss, took a quite 
different approach when investigating 
Germany’s past. While emphasising 
the necessity of resistance under any 
circumstances in the three volumes of his 
central novel, The aesthetics of resistance 
(1975, 1978 and 1981), he situated the 
rise of Nazism within the failure of the 
proletarian movement rather than an 
intrinsically evil national psyche. 

In his play The investigation (1965), 
Weiss dramatised the 1960s Frankfurt trials, 
during which the butchers, bureaucrats 
and human cogs in the machinery of the 
Auschwitz death camp were convicted. 
Without altering the verbatim of the court 
proceedings, Weiss broke up authentic 
witness and defendant statements into 
verses, allowing the grim accounts to 
speak for themselves. In one of the play’s 
11 cantos, one holocaust survivor makes 
a statement that disturbed many at the 
time, and should still provide certain ‘anti¬ 
fascists’ with food for thought: 

If we speak today about our 
experiences 

with people who were not in the camps 

these people always regard them 

as something unimaginable 

And yet it was the same men there 

who were both prisoners and guards 

We came to the camp 

in such great numbers 

and there were so many who brought 

us there 

That what happened ought to be 

comprehensible even today 

Many of those who had been chosen 

to play the role of prisoners 

were brought up with the same values 

as those 

who played the role of guards 
They had worked hard for the same 
nation 

and for the same incentives and 
rewards 

and if they hadn’t been prisoners 
they might just as easily have been 
guards 

We must get rid of our exalted attitude 

that this camp world 

is beyond our comprehension 

We all know the society 

which had produced the regime 

that could bring about such a camp 

we were familiar with this order 

from its very beginnings 

and so we could still find our way 

even in its final consequences 

which allowed the exploiter 

to develop his power 

to an hitherto unknown degree 

and the exploited 

had to deliver up his own guts 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Our central aim is the organisation of communists, 
revolutionary socialists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without 
organisation the working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises mem¬ 
bers of the Communist Party, but there exists no real 
Communist Party today. There are many so-called ‘par¬ 
ties’ on the left. In reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are 
expected to gag themselves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support agreed actions, 
members have the right to speak openly and form 
temporary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all imperialist wars and occu¬ 
pations but constantly strive to bring to the fore the 
fundamental question - ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and agreement of working 
class and progressive parties of all countries. We op¬ 
pose every manifestation of national sectionalism. It 
is an internationalist duty to uphold the principle, ‘One 
state, one party’. To the extent that the European 
Union becomes a state then that necessitates EU- 
wide trade unions and a Communist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. With¬ 
out a global Communist Party, a Communist Interna¬ 
tional, the struggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising 
the importance of Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but must be constantly 
added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous 
with war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be superseded globally. 
All forms of nationalist socialism are reactionary and 
anti-working class. 

■ The capitalist class will never willingly allow their 
wealth and power to be taken away by a parliamen¬ 
tary vote. They will resist using every means at their 
disposal. Communists favour using parliament and 
winning the biggest possible working class rep¬ 
resentation. But workers must be readied to make 
revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all 
spheres of society. Democracy must be given a social 
content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective 
circumstances allow to achieve a federal republic of 
England, Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland 
and a United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy 
and class compromise must be fought and the trade 
unions transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the op¬ 
pressed. Women’s oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for peace and ecological 
sustainability are just as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and demands for high- 
quality health, housing and education. 

■Socialism represents victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transi¬ 
tion to communism - a system which knows neither 
wars, exploitation, money, classes, states nor 
nations. Communism is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join 
the Communist Party. 
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Sanctification 
of Aung San 
Suu Kyi 


Someone to do business with 



Aung San Suu Kyi and father 


W estern imperialism was 
delighted with the results 
of the April 1 by-elections 
in Burma (or Myanmar), which saw 
Aung San Suu Kyi’s National League 
for Democracy win 43 of the 45 seats 
that were up for grabs. Suu Kyi herself 
was, of course, one of the successful 
candidates. 

No wonder David Cameron tacked 
on a visit to Burma on April 13 as part 
of his long-planned tour of Japan and 
south-east Asia - the first sitting British 
prime minister to visit Burma since 
independence was won from the British 
in 1948. He first met Thein Sein in his 
opulent presidential palace and then 
Suu Kyi in her rather more cramped 
apartment where she was held under 
house arrest by the dictatorship for 15 
years. Before that, she had been living 
in exile with her half-British family in 
Oxford until 1988, when she returned 
to Burma to lead the opposition to the 
military regime. 

The NLD, competing in its first 
elections since 1990, is now the main 
opposition force in the parliament, 
even though it has only six percent 
of the seats. There are 664 members 
of the lower house and the ruling 
United Solidarity and Development 
Party, together with the military bloc 
of 25% of the seats, constitutes an 
overwhelming majority. However, 
there is the possibility that the NLD 
might boycott the parliament until the 
government withdraws the current oath 
of allegiance - which was amended 
almost at the last minute to the effect 
that all MPs must swear to “safeguard" 
the constitution. This poses problems 
for Suu Kyi, given her political and 
electoral commitment to abolish or 
radically amend the 2008 constitution, 
with its special status for the hated 
military. She has asked the president, 
former general Thein Sein, to replace 
the oath with a pledge to ‘observe’ the 
constitution instead. But the strong odds 
are that the government and the NLD 
will come to some sort of compromise 
over the matter, the Burmese regime 
being particular keen - maybe desperate 
- to see Suu Kyi in parliament, so as 
to bolster its political legitimacy both 
internally and externally. 

Suu Kyi is the daughter of Aung San 
- the ‘father’ of modern Burma. Having 
been appointed war minister under the 
Japanese occupation forces in 1943, he 
rebelled against his former employers 
and led the March 1945 uprising 
in collaboration with the British 
authorities in India. More interestingly, 
Aung San had been a founder member 
and the first secretary-general of the 
Communist Party of Burma when it 
was formed in 1939 - a fact, perhaps not 
surprisingly, that has received relatively 
little coverage in the mainstream press. 
While the current CPB membership is 
probably numbered in the hundreds, it 
claims that in its heyday it could muster 
around 10,000 fighters and mobilise a 
million peasants. 1 

Following the coup in 1962, the 
military persecuted oppositional forces, 
including communists - even though 
it renamed the country the Socialist 
Republic of the Union of Burma in 
1974. But for long periods the west did 
not raise even a pip-squeak of protest 
against the oppressive Bunnese regime 
- it was only with the supposed ‘saffron 
revolution’ 2 of 2007-08, which saw 


many hundreds - if not thousands - 
brutally killed in mass anti-government 
protests that Burma became a cause 
celebre , with Hollywood stars and 
mainstream politicians suddenly 
queuing up to denounce the regime. 
Showing how the tide had changed, in 
2005 US secretary of state Condoleezza 
Rice designated Burma one of the 
“outposts of tyranny”, alongside North 
Korea, Cuba, Syria, Libya, Zimbabwe 

Now, of course, Suu Kyi’s 
familial association with ‘official 
communism’ and anti-imperialism 
is never mentioned - an historical 
embarrassment that raises too many 
awkward questions. Rather, Suu Kyi 

- just like Nelson Mandela before 
her - is undergoing the process of 
sanctification by the bourgeoisie and 
its media. She is viewed as a valuable 
asset who can help bring stability to 
Burma (and the region as a whole) and 
in general prevent real revolutionary 
change occurring in that country - the 
very last thing imperialism wants, it 
almost goes without saying. That is the 
role imperialism assigned to Mandela 
and the African National Congress - 
to bring ‘peace’ to South Africa and 
hence stop it from developing into 
a revolutionary ‘hot spot’, with the 
potential to upset the imperialist world 
order. And with the assistance, or 
connivance, of Mikhail Gorbachev - 
as the Soviet Union slid into extinction 

- that is exactly what happened. An 
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imperialist-imposed ‘peace’. 

Which is not say that Suu Kyi and 
Mandela are mere tools of imperialism, 
or have not endured enormous hardship 
in their obviously sincere struggle to 
bring about democratic reform and 
social advance. Only a callous leftist 
idiot who subscribes to conspiracy 
theories would make such a claim. Yet 
that in no way detracts from the plain 
fact that Suu Kyi is being coopted 
into the world capitalist establishment 
In other words, she is someone who 
imperialism can do business with - in 
every sense of the term. 

Therefore Cameron had nothing 
but praise for Suu Kyi, though he had 
good words too for president Sein - 
for encouraging the reform process. 
Presumably he is now a good dictator, 
as opposed to a bad one. Clearly star- 
truck by Suu Kyi, posing with her for 
the cameras, Cameron said Britain 
would argue in favour of “suspending” 
all European Union sanctions on Burma 
- except the arms embargo. A monstrous 
act of hypocrisy, of course, given that 
Cameron was travelling around with 
British weapons manufacturers seeking 
lucrative new defence contracts in the 
region. Just as he did on his February 
2011 Middle East tour to “promote 
democracy” - and also the interests 
of British arms dealers, more than 
happy to profit from supplying the 
dictatorships in the region with the 
means to suppress democracy. But - 
who knows? - be optimistic - maybe 


the British government will be able to 
resume selling arms to Burma if and 
when Suu Kyi becomes president. 

European Union foreign ministers 
are likely to approve the sanctions 
suspension on April 23. In the lofty 
words of Cameron, if the Burmese 
regime “keep moving the ship of 
economic reform forward”, not to 
mention “the ship of political refonn”, 
then the British government “should be 
prepared to respond” in an appropriate 
manner. Burma, Cameron righteously 
intoned, “shouldn’t be as poor as it 
is” nor should it have “suffered under 
dictatorship for as long as it has” 
(thanks to imperialist cold war politics, 
he might have added. He also invited 
Suu Kyi to return to her “beloved” 
Oxford in June to visit the children and 
grandchildren she had barely seen since 
1988 - and, of course, boost Cameron’s 
moral credentials at the same time. 

In turn, Suu Kyi welcomed Britain’s 
support for the suspension of sanctions 
rather than the lifting of sanctions 
altogether - because this would be 
an “acknowledgement” of the role 
played by the president and the other 
“reformers” in the government. For 
Suu Kyi, suspension would “make it 
quite clear to those who are against 
reform” that if they tried to obstruct 
the process then “sanctions could 
come back” - almost sounding like an 
imperialist politician now. No wonder 
Cameron and Barack Obama like her 
so much. 

She also paid tribute to the “help 
friends have given us over these last 
decades” - especially the likes of 
Britain - who apparently have “always 
understood our need for democracy” 
and stated that she did not regard 
herself as “parleying with the enemy”, 
as her father did during the fight for 
Burmese independence. Instead, she 
believed in “progress” and “would 
like to think” that she was “parleying 
with people who are no longer my 
enemies”. It must just sound better 
and better for imperialism. Peaceful 
reconciliation with the ruling junta and 
gradual, piecemeal reform from above 
of the repressive state machinery. From 
that angle, Suu Kyi is surely a worthy 
Nobel Peace Prize laureate - normally 
awarded to those who have performed 


sterling services for imperialism: 
Willy Brandt, Henry Kissinger, Anwar 
Al-Sadat, Menachem Begin, Lech 
Walesa, FW de Klerk, Yitzhak Rabin, 
David Trimble, Jimmy Carter, the Dalai 
Lama ... A dispiriting list that includes 
out-and-out rogues, architects of mass 
murder and straightforward imperialist 
lackeys or agents - as well as the 
sincerely naive. 

Perfectly summing up the western 
attitude towards Suu Kyi and the 
unfolding situation in Burma, Cameron 
offered special help to Burma if the 
government abandons military rule in 
favour of a “flowering democracy”. To 
help the process of “state-building”, 
it will be given support on “peace 
and reconciliation”, using Britain’s 
experience during the Northern 
Ireland peace process. Burma will 
also be offered lessons on the “sound 
management” of public finances, the 
“rule of law” and the “strengthening” 
of parliamentary procedures and 
institutions. Leaving aside the utterly 
absurd - surreal - notion of the current 
British government lecturing anyone 
on the merits of “sound” public 
finances, the imperialist agenda could 
not be more clear: to control and 
manage the democratic movement 
in Burma and rob it of any genuine 
emancipatory content or power. 
‘Directed democracy’, Burma-style - 
courtesy of British imperialism. 

The imperialist attitude towards 
Burma also reveals once again that we 
still live in a US-dominated planet, even 
if it has been in relative decline since 
1945. Cameron would not be arguing 
for the suspension of sanctions against 
Burma, or anything else for that matter, 
if the US had not endorsed such a move. 
The US administration permanently 
stands behind the UK government. This 
is the continuing reality of the world 
capitalist-imperialist system • 

Eddie Ford 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.cpburma.org. 

2. The anti-government protests were widely asso¬ 
ciated with Buddhist monks. However, the majori¬ 
ty of monks in Burma wear maroon, not saffron- 
coloured robes. 
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